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THE DRAFT AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Man-Power Act Authorizes Education for Young Soldiers— 
Students’ Army Training Corps Soon to Be Extended to 
Secondary Schools—Boys Planning to Go to School or 
College Should Go Ahead with Their Plans, Says War 
Department. 

The new mian-power act fixing the age limits for selective 
service for 18 to 45, both inclusive, has direct and far-reaching 
effects on education. Practically all the men students at the 
colleges will be soldiers detailed for special training. 


authority conveyed in the act, the War Department will make | 


contracts with the colleges and universities to pay for the 
housing, subsistence, and tuition of all such student soldiers, 
In a statement outlining 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RURAL 
EDUCATION. 


War-Time Country-Life Problems to Be Discussed at Stevens 
Point Meeting — Program for Improvement eof Rural 
Sechools—Federal Aid, Teacher Shortage, School-Garden 
Army to Be Discussed. 


A national conference on rural education and country life 
will be held at Stevens Point, Wis., under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Education, September 22-25, 

The conference topic will be, “ What Our Rural Schools Must 
Be and Do During and After the War.” Under this general 
topie the following questions will be discussed: (1) Govern- 
ment Policies Involving the Schools in War Time; (2) Federal 

Aid in Cooperation with the 





the revised plans for the 
Students’ Army Training 
Corps, Col. Rees, chairman 
of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Special Training of 
the War Department, says: 1. 

“The new military pra- 
gram, as outlined by the Sec- 
retary of War, ealls for the 


THE YOUNG MAN 


go ahead with their plans. 


increase of the Army by more 
than 2,000,000 men by July 1, 
1919. TI 
cessilate the mobilization of 
all physically fit registrants 
under 21 within 10 months 
from this date. With respect 
to students, since they are 
not to be made in any sense a 


‘is will probably ne- Army Training Corps. 


Corps. 


deferred or favored class, this = 


means that they will practi- 
eally all be assigned to ac- 


tive service in the field by 





What the Army Says About His Schooling. 


All young men who were planning to go to 
school this fall are urged by the War Department to 


2. At college (probably also in secondary schools 
later) students will be inducted into the Students’ 


8. There will be both a collegiate section and a 
vocational section of the Students’ Army Training 


4. The Government makes contracts with each insti- 
tute to assume, about October 1, 1918, the expense of 
housing, subsistence, and tuition of the student soldiers. 


5. The Government plans to train all its men in the 
most effective way, whatever their previous schooling. 
The boy of 18 who wants to help the Nation should 
go on with his education immediately. 


Various States of the Union 
as Related to Better Schools 
with Especial Reference to 
the Improvement of the Ru- 
ral Schools; (3) The Country 
Church and the Country Sun- 
day School as Agencies in 
the Improvement of the Coun- 
try Schools and Country 
Life; (4) The Work of the 
United States School Garden 
Army in the Improvement of. 
Country Schools and Country 
Life; (5) The Preparation 
of Teachers for Country 
Schools; (6) Teachers’ Sal- 
aries in Connection with Bet- 
cer Country Schools; (7) 
Better Homes, Better Schools, 
and Better Farming as Re- 
lated to the Improvement of 
Country Life. 

The Country Church pro- 
gram for Sunday, September 


AND THE DRAFT. 








June, 1919. The only excep- 
tions will be certain students 
e] cod in technical studies 
of military value, e. g., 


medicine, engineering, and chemistry. | tion of Dr. Warren H, Wilson, of New York City. 


} 
Under these conditions it is obvious that schools and colleges | 


for young men within the age limits of the new law can not 


continue to operate as under peace conditions. Fundamental 


22, will be under the direc- 
Monday, 
September 23, will be Minnesota-Wisconsin day at the cenfer- 
ence, in token of the friendly rivalry between these States 


| in the improvement of country schools and country life. 


changes must be made in college and school practices in order | 
| State Normal School and citizens of Stevens Point will 


to adapt them to effective service in this emergency.” 


The following series of statements outlining the revised plans | 


of the Students’ Army Training Corps has been issued by the | 


War Department: 

1. All young men who were planning to go to school this fall 
should carry out their plans and do so. Each should go to the 
college of his choice, matriculate, and enter asa regular student, 
He will, of course, also register with his local board on the 
registration day set by the President. As soon as possible after 
registration day—probably on or about October 1—opportunity 
will be given for all the regularly enrolled students to be in- 


(Continued on page 2.) 
79264°—18-———-1 


‘during the Third Liberty Loan last May. 


Monday night, September 23, the faculty and students of the 


stage the patriotic pageant, “To Arms for Liberty.” This 
play was witnessed by over 100,000 people at Cleveland, Ohio, 
ivery hour of the 


| conference from the time it opens until it closes will be teeming 





with good things for those interested in the improvement of the 
country schools and country life. Several prominent school 
men and school women from all sections of the country have 
accepted invitations to take part in the program. 

Previous conferences were held in Chicago, September, 1914; 
Nashville, Tenn., November, 1915; and at Washington in Feb- 
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ruary, 1918. During 1917 a group of conferences were held 
at Lincoln, Nebr., Philadelphia, Pa., Rock Tlill, S. C., St. Paul, 
Minn., Hot Springs, Ark., Denver, Col., and Butte, Mont. 

These conferences five uttempted to present the following 
aims ip rural education: An academic term of not less than 
160 days in every rural community; a sutlicient number of 
teachers adequately prepired for their work; consolidation of 
rural schools where practicable; teacher's home demonstration 
farm of five or more acres as a part of the school property; 
an all-year school session adapted to local conditions; a county 
library with branch libraries at the centers of population, the 
public schools to be used as distributing centers; community 
organization with the school as the intellectual, industrial, and 
social center; a high-school education for all country boys and 
girls without severing home times in obtaining that education ; 
such readjustment and reformation of the course of study in 
elementary and secondary rural schools us will adapt them 
to the needs of rural life; better civic and patriotic instruction. 

Information regarding hotel accommodations may be secured 
from President Joho F. Sims, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wis. For information concerning the program of the 
conference, write to J. L. McBrien, School Extension Agent, 
Bureuu of Education, who ts the executive secretury of the 
conference. 
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(Continued from page 1.) 


ducted into the Students’ Army Training Corps at the schools 
where they are ip attendance. Thus the corps will be org n.zed 
by voluntary induction under the selective-service act instead of 
by enlistinent, as previously contemplated. 

The student by voluntary induction becomes a soldier in the 
United States Army, uniformed, subject to military discipline, 
and with the pay of ua private. They will simultaneously be 
placed on full active duty, and contracts will be made as soon 
as possible with the colleges for the housing, subsistence, and 
instruction of the student soldiers, 

2. Officers’ uniforms, rifles, and such other equipment as may 
be available will be furnished by the War Departineut, as pre- 
viously announced. 

3. The siudent-soldiers will be given military instruction under 
officers of the Army and will be kept under observation and test 
to determine their qualification us officer candidates and tech- 
nica] experts, such as engineers, chemists, and doctors, After 
a certain period the menu will be selected according to their 
performance and assigned to military duty in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(@) He may be transferred to a central officers’ training camp. 

(b) He may be transferred to a noncommissioned oflicers’ 
training schwol. 

(c) He may be assigned to the school where he is enrolled 
for further intensive work in a specified line for a limited 
specitied time. 

(d) He may be assigned to the vocational training section of 
the corps for technicinn training of military value. 

(e) He may be transferred to a cuntonment for duty with 
troops as a private, 

4. Similar sorting and reassignment of the men will be made 
at periodical intervals, as the requirements of the service 
demand. It can not be now definitely stuted how long a puar- 
ticular student will remain at college. This will depend on the 
requirements of the mobilization and the age group to which he 
belongs. In order to kecp the unit at adequate strength, men 
will be admitted from secondary schools or transferred from 
depot brigudes as the need may require. 

Students will ordinarily not be permitted to remain on duty 
in the college units after the majority of their fellow citizens 
of like age have been called to militury service at camp. Excep- 
tion to this rule will be made, ws the needs of the service re- 
guire it. in the cause of technics! and scientific students, who 
wil! be assizned for longer periods for intensive study in 
s,-2cinlized fields. 

5. No units of the Students’ Army Training Corps will for 
the present be established at secondary schools, but it is hoped 
tv provide at an early dete for the extension of military instruc- 
tion in such schools. The secondary schools are urged to tn- 











tensify their instruction so that young men 17 and 18 years old 
may be qualified tu enter college as promptly as possible. 

6. There will be both a collegiate section and vocational sec- 
tion of the Students’ Army Training Corps. Young men of draft 
age of grammar-schvol education will be given opportunity to 
enter the vocational section of the corps. At present ubeut 
27,000 men are called for this section each month. Application 
for voluntary induction into the vocational section shoud be 
made to the local board, and an effort will be made to accom- 
modiute as muny as possible of those who volunteer for this 
training. 

Men in the vocational section will be rated and tested by the 
standard Army methods, and those who are found to possess the 
requisite qualifications may be assigned for further training in 
the collegiate section. 

7. In view of the comparatively short time during which most 
of the student-soldiers will remain in college and the exacting 
military duties awaiting them, academic instruction must neces- 
surily be modified along lines of direct militory value. The 
War Department will prescribe or suggest such modifications. 
The schedule of purely military instruction will not preclude 
effective academic work. It will vary to some extent in aceord- 
ance with the type of academic instruction, e. g.. will be less 
in a medical school than in a college of liberal arts. 

8 The primary purpose of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
is to utilize the executive and teaching personnel and the physt- 
cal equipment of the colleges to assist in the training of our 
new armies. This imposes great responsibilities on the colleges 
and at the same time creates an exceptional opportunity for 
service. The colleges are asked to devote the whole energy and 
educstional power of the institution to the phases and lines of 
training desired by the Government. The problem is a new one 
and calls for inventiveness and adaptability as well as that spirit 
of cooperation which the colleges have already so abundantly 
shown. 

9. The plan contemplates the making of contracts with all 
institutions having units of the Students’ Army Tr-ining Corps 
for the housing, subsistence. and instruction of the student- 
soldiers, to take effect on or about October 1, 191S. 





NO NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS DURING THE 
WAR. 


War Industries Board Makes Important Decision in New 
York City Case. 


In deciding against the New York City plan for an inerease 
of school buildings to cost $9,009.000, the War Industries Bard 
has definitely determined upon the policy of allowing no new 
school buildings to be erected during the war except fer actual 
replacement. The decision was reached reluctantly, it is under- 
stood, and was due primarily to the enormous demands for 
building materials, especially structural steel 

It is expected that the school congestion problem in mun‘t'on- 
plant communities will be taken care of in connection with the 
housing developments, 





SLIDES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


A series of lectures illustrated with slides is being prepared 
by Prof. George I’. Zook, of the Pennsylvania State Coliege, for 
the Conmittee on Public Information. The lectures and slides 
have to do with the various war activities of the United States, 
The cantonments, airplanes, the Navy, shipbuilding. the 
trenches, nud many other features of the war are described 
in an interesting and instructive way. Each lecture is uccom 
panied by from 45 to 65 slides, which are being sold at the 
nominal price of 15 cents each. The lectures and slides will 
be available for use about October 1. Superintendents and 
teachers will find them helpful in giving their pupils an intel 
ligent idea of what the Nation is doing to win the war. 

For further information address the Division of Civie and 
Eduentional Publications, Committee on Public Information, 
Washington, D, C. 
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FEWER NEW TEXTBOOKS DURING THE WAR. 





Textbook Publishers Directed to Cut Annual Production 50 Per 
Cent—No More Free Desk C opies—Changes Discouraged. 





Publishers of school and college text- 
books huve been directed by the Govern- 
ment tu restrict their annual production 
of new books to 50 per cent or less of 
the average oumber issued during the 
five years prior tu January 1, 1918. The 
War Lndustries Bourd, through its pulp 
and pauper section, gives a number of 
other regulations with a view to econo- 
mies in the use of paper, 

Changes in textbooks where the books 
in use are clearly unsuited to the needs 
of the schools, or where the “ advance fn 
the art of teaching or conditions brought 
about by the wur demand,” are specifi- 
cally aliowed, althongh it is urged that 
only necessary changes be made. 

In applying the 50-per cent rule consid- 
eration will be given to new buoks made 
necessary or desiruble by the exigencies 
of the war. 

The following regulations of the pulp 
and paper section of the War Industries 
Board become effective immediutely : 

(1) Price lists to be substituted for 
atalogues. The price Hsts shall not con- 
tain more than the titles, authors, prices, 
grade for which the book ts intended, and 
10 words of descriptive matter, Pub- 
lishers with no salesmen and who do their 
eutire business by mail will be allowed 
to publish their catalogues in their pres- 
eut form. 

(2) No new circular shall be issued 
containing more than four pages. No 
page is to be over 84 by 1! inches in size. 
Circulars to be printed in one color only 
and no coated paper to be used except 
where illustrations are reproduced which 
in the book itself are printed on counted 
pauper. Cireulars which do net comply 
with these conditions shall not be re- 
printed. 

(3) The return or consignment privi- 
lege shall not be allowed except on intro- 
Cuctions, in which case not over 20 per 
cent of the stock ordered may be returned, 
This does not apply to State depositories, 

(4) No couted pauper shall be used in 
the printing of textbooks bereafter, ex- 
cept in cases where couted pauper is neces- 
sary to print work of such character that 
it can vot be properly printed on uncoated 
papers; all of such exceptions to be listed 
with the pulp and paper section of the 
War Industries Board. 

(5) The annual production of new 
school and college textbooks during the 
war shall be reduced to 50 per cent or less 
of the average number issued annually 
during the five years preceding January 
1, 1918. Revisions of old books are not 
considered as new hooks, Consideration 
will be given to the case of publishers 
who have hand no output of new books on 
only a nominal output for the last five 
years. Consideration will also be given 
to new books made necessary or desirable 
by the exigencies of the war. 

(6) No textbook publishers shall use 
paper heavier than the following: 


Machine fnish.._......_.__. 25 by 38, 50 
Se de SF 2 ee re ee SEE 25 by 38, 60 
Bnatiel QMON oo. ek 25 by 38, 60 
Karaheti finiwh. .3..60.:.. «2 25 by 38, 60 
Coated book (as explained 

| ae 25 by 38, 70 


Drawiwig peer... 25 by 38, 70 





Weights of binding boards shall be re- 
duced as much as practicable. In cases 
Where books are filed under State laws, 
with an agreement to maintain weights 
of pupers and boards, publishers are au- 
thorized to continue using the present 
weights of paper and boards until such 
time as the pulp and paper section of the 
War Industries Board gets an agreement 
from the authorvities for the publishers 
tu substitute the ubove standards, 

7. No desk or examination copies are 
to be furnished without charge, except 
such as ure customarily sent by the edi- 
torial department to newspapers and pert- 
odicals for review. The plan to be fol- 
lowed is that now a part of the textbook 
law of Culifornia. Accompanying each 
bill for examination copies, the following 
stitement shoula be used: “As a wur 
Measure, the pulp and paper section of 
the War Industries Bourd deems it neces- 
sury that all examination coples be sent 
billed on approval ut 20 per cent discount 
from list prices, transportation prepaid. 
If the books are retulned, they are to be 
paid for at the prices billed; otherwise 
they are to be returned within 30 days 
atter a decision hus been reached as to 
adoption, when credit in full will be 
given.” 

8. The pulp and paper section strongly 
advises that during the war adopting bod- 
les should make vo change in texthooks, 
except where the books in use are clearly 
unsuited to the needs of the schovls o* 
where the advance in the art of teaching 
or conditions brought about by the war 
demand. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE IN 
PORTO RICO. 





“Since the United States entered the 
war, we have lost 233 of our most effi- 
clent men teachers, who have entered the 
military service,” writes Commissioner 
of Education Miller, of Porto Rico. 

“Schools opened for a 10-month 
school year August 5, but we have many 
positions vacant. We are doing the very 
best we can with the means at hand, but 
the work suffers from a lowering of effi- 
ciency. We have not been able to secure 
a single teacher of manun! arts from the 
States this year and most of the good 
Porto Rican teachers of this subject are 
now reserve officers or in training. In 
our rural schools alone we hud 730 
changes last year with the resultant loss 
of efficiency. Low salaries, perhaps even 
more thun war conditions, cripple our 
work.” 





BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE. 





Eastern Representatives Discuss Farm 
Training — This Year’s Experience 
Used as the Basis for Next Year's 
Work—Plan for Shortening School 
Months with No Change in Hours. 





Delegates of the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve from many States east 
of the Mississippi River met in couference 
in Philadelphia July 26 and 27. The us 
sembly wus presided over by William EB, 
Hall, national director of the United 
Stutes Boys’ Working Reserve. 

John C. Frazee, Federal Stute director 
for the Pennsylvania division, welcomed 
the delegutes and introduced Mr. Hall 
The national director stated the essential 
facts and pointed out the plain duties fac- 
ing the orgunization, He declured that 
the young men of the Nation are the only 
available labor, and that agriculture its 
the most important work for this largely 
unused supply of labor, not only because 
it ts one of the best methods whereby the 
boys may be physically trained for the 
work of the soldier which may le just 
before them, but also because of the fact 
that boys working in agricultural pursuits 
will return to school. Mr. Hall alse cun- 
sidered that the moral atmosphere in 
which these boys live while working in 
agriculture and the greater opportunity 
for proper supervision and welfare work 
by the schools, the Y. M. C. A., and other 
organizations {Insure a better citizenship 
for the future. 

The morning discussions were in charge 
of L.. H. Dennis, Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, who ts assistant Federal State 
director of the reserve for Pennsylvania, 
and to whom a large degree of credit ts 
due for the organization and administra- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Training 
Camp of Reserve Boys which operated at 
State College during the months of May 
and June. 

Rollo G. Reynolds, Federal State direc- 
tor for Vermont, superintendent of The- 
odore N. Vail Agricultural School, Lyn- 
donville, described the manner tn which 
Vermont boys were selected by the schools, 
trained at the Vermont State Training 
Camp at his school. and, directly through 
his organization, placed upen selected 
farms of the State. Mr. Reynolds de- 
clared that he is making “ old-fashioned 
Vermont farm hands,” the best that the 
farmers of Vermont have been able to se- 
cure in years. He emphasized the value 
of reserve work in its social, economical, 
and patriotic aspects. 

Problems of finance and the necessity 
of a sufficient fund for all activities of 
the reserve especially considering a broad 
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policy toward the training camp, were 
thoroughly discussed by Carl B. Fritsche, 
assistant Federal State director for In- 
diana. H. G. Parkinson, district 
tor of farm service for Pennsylvania and 
executive officer of the Pennsylvania 
Farm Training Camp, gave a very clear 
description of the methods of instruction, 
periods into which such instruction was 
divided, utilization of the entire college 
faeulty, and organization of boys into 
units. Mr. Parkinson declared that the 
success of the tralning camp was due in 
a very large measure to teamwork and 
stressed the value of the matter of morale 
which came from the activities of this 
camp. 

Michigan has conducted several train- 
mg farms this year. Charles A. Parcells, 
Federal State director for that State, de- 
seribed the success which these farms 
have attained, giving prominence to the 
Cass Technical High School farm located 
near Detroit. Work upon this farm is 
made a definite part of the Cass school 
curriculum. The farm is a tvpical one 
and various processes are carried on in 
just the same manner as those processes 
are carried on on the ordinary Michigan 
farm where these students will eventually 
find employment. A greater number of 
farmers are able to observe the work of 
the boys when there are a number of 
training farms about the State, and thus 
the value of training more 
broadly known. 

Friday afternoon the 
guests of the Philadelphia division of the 
reserve, were transported by automobile 
to a Liberty Camp, where they were 
furnished an appetizing luncheon and 
had an oppertunity to see in successful 
operation the supply camp, located in an 
unused store building. Several camps of 
various types, one in a school building 
and another under canvas, were inspected, 
and the delegates and their friends re- 
turned to the City Club for dinner and 
the evening program. Here they were 
addressed by Lieut. Gov, Frank B. Me- 
Clain, of Pennsylvania; President b. FP. 
Sparks, of the Pennsylvania State College; 
Adjt. Gen. Frank B, Beary, of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard; J. 
Becht, executive secretary of the State 
board of education; Charles R. Mann, 
chairman, Committee of Education and 
Special Training, War Department; and 
W. Carson Ryan, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 

The discussions of the conference 
ing the evening were in charge of BE. G. 
Jenkins, assistant tothe national director. 
H. V. Gummere, associate Federal State 
director fer Pennsylvania, summarized 
the discussions of the morning program 
and brought out principles which were 
later inducted into the reports of the com- 
mittees, 
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Such topics as the time of opening and 
closing of schools; grouping for special 
work with a view to 
shortening the months, but not the hours, 
{ f sc} 
of placing boys in early training for pre- 
paring the ground, were discussed by 
J. C. Frazee, Burridge D. Butler, H. W. 
Wells, Charles A. Parcells, Carl B. 
Fritsche, L. H. Dennis, J. S. Anderson, 
S. R. Dow, George S. 


: 
others, 


intensive school 


reserve boys; the need 


ooling for 


Simmons, and 


The Saturday morning program was in 


charge of H, W. Wells, associate national 
director of the reserve. Committees 
which had been appointed by Mr. Hall 
met and formulated their reports. 

George W. Edwards, zone director for 
the reserve, was in charge of discussions 
on Supply Camps, presented by Assistant 
Federal State Director Charles E. Adams, 
of Baltimore; Assistant Federal State 
Director Frank A. Rexford, New York; 
and A, A. Heald, assistant Federal State 
director for Maine. 

Federal State 
Butler, of Illinois, 
of the placement of boys upon Individual 
farms with a convincing argument in 
favor of this method for the middle 
western States,. where farms are large 


e 


Burridge D, 
opened the discussion 


Director 


and where great distances precluded the 


Liberty Camp method, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 


Hoo! 
RELATIONS, 
The following report of the Commiitee 


on School Relations was adopted: 


1. That provision should be made by 
the school authorities of the United States 
by which young men in public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities of the 
country, through the United States Buoys’ 
Vorking Reserve, may engage in agricul- 
tural labor service at such times during 
the agricultural season as their services 
may be necessary. This may be accom- 
plished by prov special classes -in 
which the members of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve engaging in farm service may 
obtain additional instruction in their 
school subjects during the winter s¢asen, 
or at such other times as their service on 
farms may not be necessary. This may 
be accomplished by providing special 
classes in which the members of the Boys’ 
Working Reserve engaging in farm serv- 
ice may obtain additional instruction in 
their school subjects during the winter 
season, or at such other times as tneir 
service on farms may not be necessary; 
in other cases the same result may be 
effected by extending the length of the 
school day, or by the provision of a Sat- 
urday school session, or by such other 
means as the local school authorities may 
see fit to devise. 

2. That the interest in agricultural labor 
service and the work of the Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve should be stimulated both tn 
school officials and teachers, and in the 
students, by the introduction, as a part of 
the scheol curriculum, of subjects relating 
to the questions of food production, food 


iding 














conservation, and the relationship of food 


supply to the winning of the war. W! : 
possible such instruction should include 
the study of farm processes and the use of 
farm implements, 

3. In order that the esprit d r'] nid 
organization of the Boys’ Workit e- 


serve may remain intact, there should be 
maintained in the schools of the United 


States throughout the school year ths 
toys’ Working Reserve orga tion, 
under the guidance and advice of their 
teachers, 

4. That the service of boys on farms 


shall be recognized because of its prac- 
tical educational value, as a service which 
laay be properly credited as a school sub- 
ject, and in order that the service may be 
properly supervised the 
and teachers of the United States should 
actively engage during the agricultural 
season in the supervision of their students 
engaged in such work, with sp 
provided either by the local 
education or from other local sources. 

5. That the use of all special agricul- 
tural training agencies, such as State ¢el- 

agriculturisis, teachers of 
agriculture, ete., shall be employed as 
largely as possible in giving intensive 
training in agriculture and its processes 
to members of the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve. 

6. That such an organized supervision 
and control of school students engaged In 
farm service will result in a larger return 
to school of the boys of America than 
would result without such an organized 
control, where, owing to industrial attrae- 
tions, many young men would find their 
way into industrial service before they 
had obtained a sufficient foundation work 
of training, 

7. That the cooperation of the National 
Pureau of Edueation shall be solicited in 
furthering the program above outlined. 


school officials 
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IISTRY TEACHERS MAY 
BE FURLOUGHED. 


The War Department has approved the 


request of the Director of Chemical War- 
fare Service to furlough back to approved 
institutiv a limited number of teachers 


This furlough will be ad- 


Kduca- 


ot chemistry. 
ministered by the Committee on 
tion and Special Training, old Land Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., 
mendation of the officer in charge of uni- 


upon recom- 


versity relations, chemical warfare sery- 
ice. 
Approved institutions which have al- 


ready lost many of their instructors 
through draft or enlistment, 
make application for the return of such 
men, provided that the return is 
In the 


of failure to secure the men asked for, 


may now 
agree- 
able to the men themselves. event 
the relations section may be able to pro- 
vide for the assignment of men 
whose qualifications would seem to fit 


other 


them to carry on the work of instruction. 
Application for furlough of enlisted men 
should be made to Chemical Warfare 
Service, University Relations Section, 
Seventh and B Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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THE STATES AND WAR-TIME EDUCATION. 
WHAT GOVERNORS AND STATE SUPERINTENDENTS SAY. 


CALIFORNIA, 


This Nation has accepted the theory of universal education as an absolutely necessary 
condition of a ‘successful democratic government. It is only by the aducation of its citizens 
that a government of the people can perpetuate itself or make itself strong and safe in the 
future. It is necessary now for us to care for and preserve the seed corn if we give heed to 
the future crop. To reduce school revenue at this time may well turn out to be a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy.—State Supt. Hyatt. 


IDAHO. 


You may rest assured that the people of Idaho are fully alive and are with you in the 
splendid work you are doing.—(ov. Alexander. 


ILLINOIS. 
Students are being tempted, in large numbers, to leave the schools to accept the abnormal 
wages being paid in industry. Under the present Government regulations, these boys can not 


enlist in any branch of the military service. It is therefore a question whether they remain 
at school or go into private employment. If they adopt the latter course, they are sacrificing 
their long future to their brief present. The gains they make are but temporary, while the 
things they sacrifice will permanently affect their lives. We shall have at the close of the war 
innumerable crippled bodies. This is inevitable. Let us not also have crippled minds as a 
result of the war, for this is not necessary. 

The vast work of reorganization which awaits us at the close of the war will demand trained 
minds as never before. But how shall we have trained intellects if the boys, in the very 
most important years of their mental development, desert the high schools and colleges for 
the workshop? [ earnestly urge upon the people of Illinois that, unless absolutely required 
by some industry essential to the prosecution of the war, the boys of the high schools and 
colleges give these years to their education. Our boys on the battle fronts are giving their 
all to save our civilization. Our boys at home can best serve the same cause by preparing 
themselves to help bear its burdens when peace shall come.—ov. Lowden. 


MARYLAND. 


As far as possible we ought to try to live up at least to the present standard during the 
war. The bars ought not be let down unless greater emergencies shall arise.—Gov. Harrington. 


MINNESOTA, 


Minnesota is in hearty accord with the Commissioner of Education on maintaining the 
school work without any slack, not only during but following the war period. 

Gov. Burnquist has very strong convictions on the need of supporting the schools to the 
fullest extent both in money and opportunity so that this generation may be prepared to meet 
the problems that will grow out of the war, and Minnesota will seek to do its part in the national 
effort of educational efficiency.—State Supt. Schulz. 

NEW JERSEY. 

We are appropriating more money for the maintenance of our public-school system during 
the war than we have done in times of peace so that there will be no going backward in New 
Jersey.—trov, Edge. 


OREGON. 


You may be sure that the State officials in Oregon have exerted every effort and will con- 
tinue to do so toward maintaining the fullest school attendance possible.—Gov. Witycombe. 
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COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE LESSONS IN NEW 


Material Issued by the Bureau of Education and Food 


FORM. 


Administration Now 


Available as Complete Textbooks—Government Printing Office Furnishing the 


Books at Cost to Schools. 


The Lessons in Community and Na- 
tional Life, which were published by the 
Government Inst leaflet form, 
have now been bound together in a series 
of three pumphlets and will be furnished 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at 25 cents 
per copy. 

In his introduction to the series Prof. 
Judd says: 


yeur in 


The Lessons in Community and National 
Life are intended first of all to lay the 
foundations for an intelligent enthusiasm 
for the United States. Our schools have 
lacked that emphasis on outionalism 
which has been characteristic of Euro- 
pean schools. Even our history courses 
have been meager and have for the most 
part treated of periods so remote that 
pupils in the schools have not cultivated 
a true idea of the unique characteristics 
of our national civilization. Though we 
have a coutinuous system of free educa- 


tion and a brond view regurding the 
training of girls, though we have uni- 


versal franchise and freedom of orguni- 
zation, though our democracy bus de- 
veloped beyond that of any previous his- 
torical period, our pupils have been left 
Without knowledge of the fact that these 
are unique possessions shared only in part 
by other progressive nations. The 
sons are accordingly filled with concrete 
descriptions of American institutions, 
and the significance of these institutions 
is made as clear us exposition and ex- 
planation can make it. 

In the second place, the Lessons in Com- 
munity amt National Life aim to bring 
Industry into the schools in a way which 
will uppeal to the intelligence of pupils 
and will intelleetuslize all titer contact 
with practical affairs. There is a very 
legitimate demand urged on the schools 
at this time that they prepare for indus- 
try. If the schools meet this demand only 
by furnishing the same kind of training 
in skill that industria! establishments 
might give, there will be little or no gain 
to society. If. on the other hand, the 
schools by appropriate recognition of in- 
dustry as the expression of human genius 
and human cooperation can give pupils 
ideas as well as skill to cuide them in later 
practical life. then the schools will have 
made a genuine and positive contribution 
to industrial training. The lessons are 
accordingly filled with accounts of how 
industries originated and how they have 
evolved, so that the pupil may see that 
industry is «a part of man’s intellectual 
conquest of the world, 

In the third place the lessons are tn- 
tended to create a sense of personnal re- 
sponsibility, which cun result only when 
the pupil is shown how his life ts inrer- 
dependent with the life of other members 
of society. The echild’s first experiences 
with socin! life are those of a dependent 
and a consumer, There is little sense of 
responsibility until one begins to think 
of himself as obligated to consume wisely 


les- 





and to contribute to production. In these 
days when every individual in the Nation 
must couserve and when the responsi- 
bility for wise use of everything is u ua- 
tional duty, there are a unique demand 
and a unique oppertunity to give pupils 
training in civie responsibility. 

The method of securing these three 
ends is to present tn the form of short 
sketches certuin descriptions of the facts 
of national and community life. Each 
lesson is a unit intended to be read and 
studied by the pupil, The lesson is care- 
fully prepared by a specialist and is filled 
with information which will reward the 
pupil for his rending. Each lesson is also 
part of a series in which the different 
lessons appronch the same central theme 
from various angles. The lessons do not 
exhaust the theme which they illustrate, 
At the bottom of each page series of ques- 
tions are set down in the hope of stimu- 
lating the pupils as well os the terchers 
to carry the methods of the lessons fur- 
ther. Especially is it hoped that the les- 
sons will lend to studies of the local in- 
stitutions which are around the school, 
A genuine study of community life must 
tuke up the familiar environment at the 
door of the schoolroom. The laboratory 
for these lessons is in the home environ- 
ment end the industrial environment of 
the pupil. 

The hone is expressed that these les- 
sons will lead teschers and school officers 
te new efforts in the direction of the vital 
study of community life. and that they 
bring to- 
textbook form much 
The Buresu’s 


the 


will encourage publishers to 


gether tn avunilable 
materia! of a similar type. 
announcement regarding new issue 
lays stress upon the immediate war pur- 
which gnve rise te the lessons, 
“The Nation has need of the help of every 
child Bu- 


reau. 


WSR 
I 


within Its borders.” says the 
“The food supply of the world ts 
Our must learn to 
The experience of the past 
shown that « free people can be appenled 
to effectively if the case is clearly held 
before them. Amertean children are not 


ty be ordered to deprive themselves of fa- 


sive, 
has 


low. children 


venur 


milinr luxuries; they are te be told how 
urgent the need Is. The lesson of civic 
responsibility, if learned in this rational 
will effect the saving the Nation 


wry, 
needs, 

The war note is struck in the very first 
lesson by Dean Marshall, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He says, under the head- 
ing, “ War Is a Social Enterprise 


This present war has Indeed blown a 
gale. If has heen ne story of quickly pre- 
pired armies marching out to occasional 
battles. Tnstead. it has Involved the weld- 
ing together for a long struggle to accom. 
plish one purpose all the people and all 
the forces of every nation concerned ; its 





COMMISSIONER CLAXTON 
CONGRATULATES FARM 
WORKERS OF THE BOYS’ 
WORKING RESERVE. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
nissioner of Education, hus sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the 200.000 members of 
the Boys’ Working Reserve: 


I have learned with much pleasure 
from Mr. Hall and Mr. Wells of the splen- 
did work which hus been done ob the 
furms this summer by the 200,000 wen- 
bers of the Boys’ Workiug- Reserve, and 
of their fine conduct. I congratulate 
you. You have vo doubt got much real 
joy out of your summer of hard work in 
the open country, aud To am sure you 
have learned much thet will have per- 
manent value for you. At the same time 
you have rendered valuable service to 
the country, helping to produce food for 
ourselves, for our soldiers across the seus, 
aud for our allies. In this way you have 
contributed to the success of the war for 
freedom and democracy. You havea right 
to be proud of this record. T hope most 
of you and many thousands more will be 
rendy to help in this way again next sum- 
mer, when the peed for such help will be 
still greeter. 

Till then. however, I hope you will all 
return to school and work at your tusks 
there as earnestly and faithfully as you 
have worked at your tasks on the farms 
this summer, By doing so you will be 
serving your country neo less directly and 
effectively than by your work on the 
farm. Many of you mumay vet be cnlled 
into the Army or into some service con- 
nected directly witb its activities. Your 
work in school will help you te prepare 
for such service. When the war is over 
and you have assumed the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of manhood and active citi- 
zenship, and are helping to rebuild the 
world and to make freedom and democ- 
racy safe for ourselves and all peoples, 
you will find need for all the education, 


knowledge, and training you cup get, and 
you will then understand that the time 


you have rightly spent in school will be 
of far more value to you and contribute 
more to your life than the 
wages vou might earn by remaining out 
of school. 

With very best wishes for a winter of 
hard and joyous work in school and an- 
other summer of hard and joyous work 
on the farm, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 


success in 


men, women, and children, its transporta- 
tion, its mining, its forestry, its agricul- 
ture. its manufactures, its its 
churches—everybody and everything. 
War is not made merely by men and 


schools, 


rifles. It involves” scientific research, 
ginut machines drawn by traction en- 
vines, scientific calenlation, careful or- 
gunization, a continuous stream of equip- 
ment, food, and ammunition. It is all 
society working at one definite, visible 
tusk. When all of us—society—gave our- 


selves consciously to this task, we began 
te see many facets about how we live to- 
gether to which we had formerly been 
blind. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN 
EDUCATION. 





California Schoolmen Organized to 
Study Curriculum Problems — Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Group in 
Search of Fundamentals. 





California educators have made a note 
worthy stuart in the movement to ex:nmine 
and evaluate school curricula, textbooks, 
and the entire machinery of instruction. 
The city superintendents of Los Angeles 
and near-by cities. under the leadership 
of Dr. bE. C. Moore and the city and county 
superintendents of the bay region of San 
Francisco, Mr. E. Morris Cox at 
their head, have organized to work for the 


with 


following purposes, us stated in the con- 
stitution of the Bay Association : 


1. To put into operation administrative 
and supervisory measures for the develop- 
ment of curriculums which shall be bused 
upon the fundamental principle of indi- 
vidunl differences of children: to simplify 
the courses of study in the publie schools; 
to cut out all obsolete, unmmecessary, imn- 
practicable elements in subjects taught; 
to abandon attempts to teach, by existing 
methods, materials which past experience 
hus unquestionably shown the schools 
have failed to teach to a profitable de- 
gree; to substitute other methods for ex- 
isting methods which are proved by ex- 
perience to be effective. 

2. To reduce to the lowest possible minl- 
mum the essentials of content. of promeo- 
tion, and of grading subjects, without 
which pupils are not perinitted to enter 
upon courses of wider opportunity pe- 
culiarly useful. profitable. and suitable to 
then: and te provide means by which pu- 
pils may reach such fields of opportunities 
eusily, expeditiously. and effectively. 

3. To put into operation established and 
proven means of measuring progress; to 
deal effectively with retardation by re- 
moving the cnuses which induce it in so 
far as the schools can reach the prob- 
len: to determine by Investigation the 
proper number of pupils per classroom. 

4. To establish in the various schools 
represented by this organization greater 
uniformity of subject mutter, grading, 
and system of promotion within such lim- 
its as uniformity is obviously legitimate 
and profituble. but to provide free and un- 
hampered opportunity for nonuniformity 
in all matters in which uniformity is not 
necessary, not legitimate, and not desir- 
able. 

5. To serve as an adjusting body to 
eurb the prevalent tendency to develop 
unduly particular departinents of sub- 
jects of the school system to the injury of 
other subjects or departments, and to sub- 
mit all important issues, now too fre- 
quently left to the biased judgment of 
specinlists, to the balanced decision of an 
administrative body which shall take Into 
the field of vision the complete area of ed- 
ucation. 

6. To strip the decks of our schoo) sys 
tem in preparation for the battle of the 
new education which must come “ after 
the war.” To this end we need to begin 
now to clear away all superfluous im- 
pediments, all useless cargoes of subject 





materin!, all round-about methods, for in 
the new world school education must be a 
forerunner, not a laggard, in civilization’s 
forces. 

7. To put into action such other meas- 
ures, in harmony with the above, which 
from time to time may be adopted by 
this association, 

8. To cooperate and unite with other or- 
ganizations with similar purposes, 
throughout the State or Nation, and vig- 
orously pursue action through all official, 
legislative, civic, and social avenues. 

Committees have been appointed In the 
two groups of workers on all the statutory 
subjects which are taught In the schools 
of California. comtnittees were 
called together and the matter put ip this 
way, to quote a statement mude by Dr. 
Kk. C. Moore: 


We have called you together to ask you 
to study and to answer four questions 
which vitally affeet the schools of this 
Stute. The first question is: What is 
your subject for? What is its aim? 
What is its purpose? The seeond ques- 
tion, which can be answered only in the 
light of the first, Is: What are the es- 
sentials of your subject? We want you 
te separate the first-class facts from the 
second-class facts which are taught con- 
cerning your subject, and to reduce its 
content to its lowest terms, so that we 
shall have a course of study whieh will 
be made up of minimum essentials, 
Three: What is the proper way to teach 
your subject?) And, four: What tests 
are there by which you can determine 
whether or not it hus been taught suc- 
cessfully ? 


These 


In discussing the California develop- 
ment in its relation to the whole move- 
ment for minimum essentials in educa- 
tion, Dr. Frank F. Bunker, city school 
specialist in the Bureau of Education, 
SUVS! 

In no branch of educational work has 
Imitation operated more powerfully to 
perpetuate the influence of the past than 
in that having to do with the content and 
method of tustruction, To mention but a 
single example, psychology has exteruil- 
rated, root and branch, the dogma of 
formal discipline, yet whole subjects are 
retained in our school curricula which 
originally were accorded a pluce solely be. 
cause of the belief that thereby the mind 
could be trained te think, to observe. to 
remember. The purtiyving flame which ts 
sweeping the dross from the world will 
net stop short of our schools, curricula, 


texthooks, and, Indeed, the entire ma- 
chinery of instruction, These will be 
scrutinized as never befere and = chal- 


lenged to show why they should be given 
place in the new order of things which 
will emerge. 








Let us make every sacrifice neces- 
sary to continue our boys and girls 
in school “to the end that ne boy 
or girl shall have less opportunity 
becnuse of the war. and that the 
Nation may be strengthened as it 
can only be through the right edu- 
cation of all its people.” 














HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OFFER- 
ING COURSES IN JOURNALISM. 





In Bulletin No, 21, 1918, of the Bureau 
of Education, the following list of col- 
leges and universities offering work of 
sumine character in journalisin is given: 

STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Arkansas, California, Colorade, Flor- 
ida. Ilineis, Indiana, lowa, Kansas. Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Obie, Oklahoma, 
gon, South Cnrolina, Seuth Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Louisiana, 
Maine, 
‘ re- 


STATE COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Colornde Agricultural College, Dela 
ware College. Fort Hays (Kansas) Nor- 
mal School, Georgia Technical School of 
Commerce. Indiana State Normal School, 
Kansas State Acri- 
cultural Kansas State Normal 
School, Massuchusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Missouri State Normal College, Ne- 
braska State Normal School, North Dha- 
kota Agricultural College, Oklahoma 
Agricultural Mechanicn! College, 
Pennsylvanin State College, Purdue Uni- 
versity, South Dakota State College, Wis- 
consin State Normal School, 


Town State College, 


College, 


and 


ENDOWED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 


Austin College, Beaver College, Beloit 


College, Billings Polytechnic  Lostitute, 
Boston University, Bueknell College, 
tnena Vistas College, Carleton College, 


Colby College, College of Emporin, Co- 
lumnbia University, De Pauw University, 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Goucher 
College, Howard College, Kunsas City 
Polytechnic Institute, Knox College, Law- 
rence College. Lehich University. Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Marietta 
College, Marquette University, MeKen- 
dree College. Miami University, Morn- 
ingside College, Mount Unien College, 
Municipal University of Akron, New York 
University, Pomona College, Ripen Col- 
lege, St. Xavier College, Toledo Univer- 
sity, Trinity College, Tulane University, 
University of Chicago, University of Den- 
ver, University of Notre Dame, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, University of Seuth- 
ern California, Vassar College, Western 
Reserve University. 





NEW WAR BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 





The following sre additional war bib 
liographies obrainable from the Bureau of 
Education on request: 

War and Juvenile Delinquency. 

Colleges and the War. 

War and Thrift. 

Women and the War. 

Effect of War on Educational Aims, 

















RURAL:-EDUCATION | 


ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE IN RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS 








Notes of General Interest. 





New Mexico is the twentiet to 
adopt the county unit for school adminis- 
tration. In 1915 the made 
the unit for taxation, and the legi 
of 1917 made the county the unit 
ministrative 
Supt. J. Howard Wagner: “ Th 


n Sift 


county was 


lature 
for ad- 


also. Says State 


purposes 


Is We have 


the county board of education, which has 
charge or the Col schools 1 he le 
This is a most wise provisio 

tralizes the administration of the coun- 


It has 


try schools, 


leaks and better qualified tea rs are 
being employed. It is a great deal more 
economical, as all counties are now re- 
quired to work under the bud stem.” 

Colorado is another State that is rap- 
idly coming to the front in the matter of 
school consolidation. Some States have 


a larger number of consolidated schools, 
but few can boast the equal of some of 
GG consolidated schools now in 0} 
in Colorado in completeness and organiza- 
1 } ‘ 1 


mmunity school Sueh 


rural « 
institutions as these must be cd 


tion as 
upon to furnish rural America with the 
greater educational leadership for the pe- 
riod of reorganization in commercial ag- 
riculture after the war. 

A glimpse of one of the latest and best 


of these Colorado institutions may be had 
by perusing the brief statement repro- 


duced below of the Sargent Co 
School. This is from the pen of Mr. 
Sargent, professor of rural education of 
the Colorado Agricultural College, and is 
taken from the proof sheets of a 
coming bulletin “Rural Scho 
Improvement in Colorado.” 


entitled 


ae * ” fe 

Apropos of the statement rel: © to 
teacher shortage in the present and 
last issue of School Life, it is eneourag 
ing to learn that school authoriti 
patrons generally are beginning to 
the issue squarely. The teachers 


have a living wage or the Is will 
lese them. Maine responds by increas 


ing teachers’ salaries for the em 

fuliy 25 per cent. Montana has few 
schools paying less than S70 per 
snd most of them range from $S5 to $100 
Penn- 


rural 


month, 


or more, for experienced teachers, 
sylvania has adopted a minimum salary 
law fixing salaries for provisional certi- 
ficates at $45 per month, professional or 
normal school certificates at and 
permanent certificates at $60. Salaries of 
teachers In rural community vocational 


S55, 


schools { much higher, the principal 
usually receiving from $1,200 to $1,800, 
teachers of agriculture from $1,200 to 


$2,000, supervisors or 


and vocational 
home economics teachers $100 per 


Washington 


month. 


State announces increases 


of from 15 to 20 per cent, most of the 
teachers being hired for 12 months in- 

| of 9, as heretofere. Wyoming rural 
t 3’ salari range in minimum from 


) 390 and maximum from $100 to 


Vermont announces a 12 per eent 
ink se in rural teachers’ salaries, the 
teachers being employed almost invari 

bl] | the year 


* ate 
Washington State is doing much to 
meet the popular demand for more prac- 
tical vor} n tl schools and for rural 
life de pment. As early as 1913 a law 
s enacted authorizing the “ wider use 
of the school plant.” In 1917 the State 
lk atul perfes ted this ‘k, already 
ll begun, by*authorizing the organiza- 
tion for the Siate of an “agricultural 
and rural life commission.” This organi- 
tion consists the State superintend 
I ! ion, the exte 8 
dire r of tl te Colleg f Washin 
I nd wu ( on director « the 
{ x The aim o 
t 1 rural life « 1is- 
| to promote the g th 
of t ty e Yr idea. “~ This,” 
to ‘ re of the commissio1 
ean only be aecomplished by bringing 
th yx ple Ol each school district into 
clos touch and social relationship with 
each other. To accomplish this end com- 
munity fairs, spelling and declamation 
contests, pig, garden, and poultry clubs, 
community Red Cross societies, neighbor- 
hood ing be and other similar un- 
ae gs have been found highly sue- 
eessful.” The State department empha- 
sizes that first ef all community spirit 
must be created; but in addition, there 


must be well-prepared teachers in charge 
12 
this is actually being 


e community center months out 


the year. All 


accomplished in the State. Large 


oO} 


grounds 


re set aside, and good school buildings 
amd homes for teachers are erected on 
these grounds. That real progress is be- 
ing made may be seen from the fact that 
196 teachers’ cottages have already been 


eres ted at 1 ublie 


I expense. 


me oy oo co ue 


RURAL COMMUNITY VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dr. 

intendent of public instruction for Penn- 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, State 


super- 


Bue: 

















sylvania, ] the folle 

gard to the remarl progr 

vocational education in ! Si 
Twenty-three agricultural | 

commonly known as rural comm vi 

cational schools, have ly 

the rural districts of Pei I 

of these schools. is pract 

tural continuation school, as 0) 

boys enrolled therein are cont 

education while being regu em] ( 

on the farm. In all of tl 0 I 

schools night school were il 

the winter t irmer ind ther 

were beyond school ab Chest ! 


usually extended 
weeks. In one or two cf 


courses Were conducted during 





for young men who previousis 

out of school, but who wished to continue 
their education along agricultural lines 
during the winter months. 17 St 


agriculture < 


in the operation of 


of 
effectively 


college “ooperated very 





schools by furnishing many speake: dl 
teachers, 

Forty-t ‘al conimmunities hav 
tablished tional agricultural educa- 
tion for boys, and thirty-three rural com- 


munities have also established ve tional 
home-making education for gil 
war has prevented the rapid devel 
of this work by calling many of our agrt- 
cultural instructors into military 
Piins are being effected for a broad devel- 
opment of this work immediat 

the > War. 

Rural districts establishing and opcrat- 
ing rural community vocational schools 
have invariably increased the tenure of 
office of their teachers by employing the 
for a I 10 


close of tix 


principal of the school period of 
or 12 months per year and the agriculture 
teacher always for a 12-month ried, 


Many of these teachers are given a three- 
year contract. Salaries of teachers in the 
these rural community vocational sehe 
have risen quite steadily. The principal 
of the high usually 
from $1.200 to $1.800 per vear, the teacher 
of agriculture $1.200 to $2,000 per . 
the vocational supervisor of home-m 
about $100 per mouth, and 
teachers in the academic department 
$75 to $125 per month. 

The rural community vocational school 
has a staff of teachers ranging from three 
to six in number, the number depend 
upon the size of the student body. bout 
75 per cent of these teachers are college 
graduates. 

Plans are now being developed and will 
this month be submitted to the State 
board of education for the training of 
vocational teachers of agriculture and 
teachers of home economics in vocational 
schools. 

The most encouraging part of our plan 
for rural community vocational education 
seems to lie in the fact that we are secur- 
ing teachers who are better prepared for 
their work and who are being paid higher 
salaries with longer tenures of office. 


school now receives 





vei 


) 
} 
i 











TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN CHAMPAIGN 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


rhe q hn of conveying children to 

school expense is always full of 
° 

inte fo tl tudent of consolidation, 


} 


SCTIOOL LIFE. 


particularly because it is often the great 
obstacle in the way of organizing the new 
community schools. The data given be 
low detailed statement of 
consolidation and transportation in one 


constitute a 
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of the whole field of school consolidation 
in the United States and Canada. It Is 
being prepared under the direction of a 
committee of the N. BE. A. and the Bureau 


of Education. County Supt. J. C. Neer, 





of the most progressive Ohio counties. Urbana, Ohi has made this particular 
This information forms a part of a study study. 
TRANSPORTATION DATA OF CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, OHIO, 1917-18. 
| | 
| > — Greatest | (reates i —— 
| Year| Total | Minimum Averace | distance | Average | Averaco | timson | Av¥erae 
Soe) as | sam sal rid ! id| any pupil | greatest distance | road ono | time o 
true- | buildi | con - . tea , : ae Sonny pay ges om eee | Cie mee r oa drivers t¢ 
tion | aces. a rare | ae | i “i i a > nent {make route 
| | 
i ! | —_ 
| | poe | Mi | Afites Minwies. | Minutes. 
Adams, Cantrell... .cccccnsrasceacen i911 $30, 00 1 $35.00 $55.00 $45.00 | 6.5 | 4.5 2.75 x) i 
( 1914 25.000 | 10 40.00 60.00 | 4n.90 | 5 | 16 2.0 | 105 | 6 
ION iia xn scriavnnittintne nevdeidenl 1915 | 18, 500 2 52.00 | 53.00 52. 50 | £0 | 0 2.0 oo | 60 
] 1917 0 ”) 10 5, ot 62.50 ma 751 7.5 + ) 2.0 1 0) 
To) | 191 x) 6 25,00 | 55.00 | 12.45 | 7.0 5.3 %. 75 120 0 
Mad 1 1916 | vr 14 10 00 25 46.37 ». 25 0 2.0 90 : 
Mes ES « 25 $5.00} 60.00 .00 | 5.5 r] 2.0 | io o 
M "fia ea 1916 | +0, 000 4 | 40.00 | 45 00 12.50 | 6.5 | 4.8 2.0 | 105 TD 
North I 1914 5 000 4 40.00 50 43.75 | 3.8 ; ae s oo ” 
i 1915 | 33. 000 17 5.00 75.00 | 5S 00 8.5 | 6.0 4.0 10 oO 
ENON a. vcs exon awasndes qaenet pepeu nents iad osant 10, GOK l 75.00 75.00 | 75.00 6.0 | 6.0 5.0 T) o”0 
tr 1917 _:—«| 10, OK 1 10.00 | 70.00 67.00 6.0 i.5 3.0 105 75 
\ 1916 | 20), 00) 5.00 | 00 48.33 | 6.0 h 3.0 | 120 | 55 
\ 1914 | y vw wi =. 00 46 5 | h.25 4.5 Oo | w | 60 
00 . 27 1.06 6.0 4.7 3.0 us 6 
j 
| 
Aver | 
a | 
| Total eben A ; | ; Amount 
| number number j n! 0 } ! 1a f l Method of ring Salaries of 
| puy fei R st | id iriver janitors 
nro , , } f 
! . ’ i 
\ iv 17 ( titive bidding $40.00 
Or 2K) } lo 55. 00 
biar 137 22 Li 23.9 GO owrcyenssecoeseoodenseonseeees 
Tac ( { | 23 1% 18.0 | 0 SEE .. distives euteseiecanel %.00 
Jot | 32H Su ! 16.0 do Discdebesti 5. 50 
Mad | al U0 2 16 14.0 BO ns vce -osseeasenst W. 40.00 
| TH. 30.00 
Mochanicsburg ..-....sccssccsvercces | 543 |} 1.0 | 28.0 ee eer 65.00 
M &5 | 13.1] 16.0 Applications ............ 50.00 
N ‘ 2H 61 6. } 14 Board select’.........+.. | Old 30.00 
| | | New 40.00 
POROTS 5 oc exc ccddbeddassunborendodes 418 391 23. 12.0 ; OO | Apmtiontioes . csc vcccccslctessseseten 
OR sc caco nd dnintoddocesus en 215 17 7 aR OO” Re eee GO. cwcctess | 100 | Sealed bids.............. | 24.00 
CPR cw rcerscoccansacsnehees 181 | 172 17.2 | 19.0 | RE Ss Siig ey eae 70.00 
W Re a ete euateate 1) | 119 19.8 | Sg a en a eae 2 | DO ois cenns 200 | Board.......... iow 40.00 
i) isting ebhits onewen ae 240) 140 22.3 10.0 a ee ey 0 | Competitive bidding ....! Old 25.00 
| | New 44.00 
— —'——___—_— j i 
sini intergenic ple eaims 3 675 1, 962 16.7 | 162 
I Ls 4 * 
Oo won, one auto 3 Four autos, one wagon. 
THE TEACHER SHORTAGE AND 


INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 


Additional data on the question of 
teacher shortage have been compiled by 
the rar division. According to the fig- 
ures as tabulated, 425 counties in 19 


2,818 rural 
Towns and cities in the same 


States report a shortage of 
teachers. 
territory show a shortage of T08 teachers. 
State (California) reports no 


either rural or urban. 


Only one 
teacher shortage, 


On the basis of the counties compiled to 


il 


date, there is probably a_ shortage 
throughout the country of about 20.500 
rural teachers, and at least 5,000 other 
teachers. The bureau estimate for past 
years places the annual number of new 
rural teachers at 87,500. The proportion 
of beginning teachers for the year 
1918-19 is abnormally large. In some 


counties the superintendents report as 








high as 35 per cent teachers without pre- 
vious experience, On the basis of the 
figures returned, at least 122,000 inexperi- 
enced teachers will be employed in rural 
communities, 

to this, the rural schools 
already small 
number of The 87 coun- 
ties reporting have lost 856 men teachers. 
All the from Connecticut show 
that the few men who have taught in the 
rural schools will be replaced by women 


In addition 


are losing many of the 


men teachers. 


rep rts 


hext year. 

* £¢ &¢ & & 
THE SARGENT CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL, A COLORADO COUN- 
TRY LIFE INSTITUTION, 


It takes time to complete such a school 
plant as that of the Sargent Consolidated 
School, and it was not until January, 
1918, that the new building was occupied, 





being then unfinished. It was dedicated 
and christened April 23, at which time 
50 autos were parked on the grounds and 
more than 500 enthusiastic country peo- 
ple were packed into the large school 
and community auditorium to witness 
the event to which they had looked for- 
ward with so much pleasure, 

This fine modern $35,000 school build- 
ing was scarcely finished when another 
bond issue for $18,000 was voted. With 
this, an 8-room building is being erected 
to serve as a home for the superintendent, 
The contract is also let for a 10-room 
teacherage for the other 8 teachers, and 
the >'r 1s are drawn and approved for a 
garage, 40 by 70 feet, with a gymnasium 
in the basement. 

In this most modern and up-to-date 
rural school plant, $53,000 has already 
been expended or contracted for. These 
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people have net only provided for the 
present, but have anticipated their future 
needs for years to come. 


The building itself is complete in every 


detail. It is a beautiful structure, well 
designed for all the lines of work that 
should be carried on in a modern rural 


rif} 
nS Suiil 


It has standard classre 
children. It 


school. 
cient to 
has a large school and community audi 


accommodate 500 


torium for both school and neighborhood 


meetings. It has well-equipped agricul- 


tural and lnboratories, 


domestic science 


and a manual training shop. these 


three lines of work being introduced the 
Thirty 
a registered gilt, have organized a 


Alrendy pigzpens 


mt 


first year. boys, euch of whom 
Owns 
pig club. 


coops dot the rear of the 10-ncre school 


and chicken 


A gasoline engine furnishes water 
for 


site. 


under pressure drinking fountains, 


lavatories, and toilets, and generates 
electricity for lighting the building as 


well as for charging the storage batteries 
of 
tion. 
tory equipment in the study of electricity 


the auto busses used in transporta- 


It is still further utilized as labora- 


and auto repairs. 

Two hundred eight children 
rolled the first 30 of these 
in the new high school. 


and en- 


yer, being 

Three hundred and twenty school chil- 

dren now live in the district, and it is 

estimated that 300 will in 

school next yeur, with 5V in the high 
. 


of these be 
school. 


Lust year 180 children were trans- 
ported to and from 


Studebaker busses, a few riding 14 miles 


school in 5 large 


each way. Two more busses of the same 
kind have been purchased, and next year 
at least 240 children will be transported. 

All of the 9 teachers, each of whom has 


had either college or normal training. are 
nicely and comfortably provided for in 


the two lurge new teacherages now being 
No more itiner- 
Into district 


erected by the district. 
ant teachers, coming the 
Monday morning und returning to some 
tuwn early Friday afternoon, for this dis- 
trict. They will be expected to live in the 
district and to identify themselves with 
the community life therein. Moreover, 
each teacher will be employed becuuse of 


some special preparation and fitness for 


work in a rural school and rural com- 
munity. The superintendent is a young 
man with » vision, und already hus 
earned a reputation as a community 
builder. 


This school has also been approved for 
Federal aid in home economics under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 





Chicago schools made 250,000 garments 
for Red Cross Belgian Relief and similar 
good causes in the school year 1917-18, 











NEW READING-COURSE LIST 


NOW READY. 


A complete list of books for the Na- 
tional Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
the preliminary announcement of which 
was printed in the August 16 issue of 


Scnioo. Lire, has now been made public. 

Readir 
that the work 
course, although it may be completed in a 
time. The 
tificate may be awarded to teachers who 


iz Circle Letter No. 3 points out 


is intended as a two-yeur 


shorter Reading Circle cer- 
give sutisfactory evidence of having read 
intelligently than 
from the general cultural list and three 


not less four books 
books from each of the five other lists— 


nineteen books in all. 

List of Books. 

Following are the for 
the two-year period, 1918-1920, together 


books selected 


with the publishers’ addresses and retail 
prices: 


I. GENERAL LITERATURE (10 AUTHORS).? 






Pulfinch’s The Age of Fables, Crowell. 
75 cents. 

tio the’s Faust. Translated by Bayard Tay- 
lor. Hlouchton, $2.50. Translated by <A. D. 


Latham, Dutton. eryman's Library, 2 vols., 


Vv 


each 35 cents. Translated by Anna Swan- 
wick. Burt Home Library. $1. 

Homer's Hiad. Translated by C. W. Bryant, 
Houghton. $1. Translated by Lord Derhy, 
Dutton, Everyman's Library, 3D cots. 
Trenslated by Lens. Leaf. and Meyers. Mace- 
millan (lobe edition $1.75. 

Hiugo’s Les Miserables. Translated by Isa- 
hel F. Hapgood. Crowell. 2 vols... each 
$1.25 Also in one volume, $1.25. Trans 
ated by C. E. Wilson Dutten Everyman's 
Library. 2 vols., each 35 cents. 


Irving’s Tales of a Traveler, Crowell (Astor 
Library). $1 
Shakespeare’s Dramas. 


American Book Co, 


(Rolfe). for individual plays 56 vents Pnut- 
ton (Temple edition), for individual plays. 35 
cents. Ginn & Co (Hudson). 36 cents, 
Houchton (Riverside series). 2S cents. 

Sheffield’s The Old Testament Narrative, 
Houghton SO «nts, 

Sienkiewiez's Quo Vadis, Crowell (Astor 
Library) $1. 

Thackeray's Henry Esmond, Houghton 
(Riverside series), 80 cents 

Virgil's Aneid Translated by Coningten 
Lonzmans,. $125. Translated by T. C. Wil- 
lia mis Houghton $1.50. Translated by E. 
F. Taylor. Dutton. Everyman's Library. 385 
cents 


(Select any four from above list.) 


tl. CIVIC AND PATRIOTIC READINGS (5 AUTHORS), 


Cunliffe’s Poems of the Great War, Macmil- 
lan 75 cents 

MeBrien’s America First, American Book Co. 
64 cents 


Riis’s The Making of an American, Macmil- 
lan 60 cents, 

Wells's Mr. Britling Sees It Through, Mac- 
mi'lan. $1.60 


Wilson's In Our First Year of War, Harpers. 
$1 


Ill, EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS (3 AUTHORS).! 


Froebel’'s Education of Man, Appleton. 
$150 

' Other editions may be substituted, as these 
are suggestive only. 





There are before us now just two 


tasks of supreme importance: To 
win the war for freedom and de 
mocracy and to fit ourselves and 


our children for life citizenship In 
the new era which the war is bring- 
ing in. 














Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude, Heath, 
90 cents. 

Plato’s Republic, Dutton. $1.25. 

Reusseau's Emile, Heath. 90 cents 

Speneer’s Essays on Education, Dutton 35 
cents, 

(Select any three from above list.) 

IV. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 

EDUCATION (5 AUTHORS). 

Retts’s Classroom Method and Minagement 
tobbs-Merrill. $1.25 

Dean's Our Schools in War Time ind After, 
Ginn. $1.25. 

Dewey's Democracy and Educat M ! 
lan $1.50. 

Palmer's Play Life in the First Eight Years 
Ginn. $1.20. 

Wilson and Wilson's Motivat of I 
Work, Houghton. $1.25 

(Select any three from above list.) 

V. RURAL EDUCATION (5 AUTHORS 
Foght's The Rural Teacher and His Work, 


MacmiHan. $1.40. 
Hart's Educational Resources of Village and 
Rural Communities, Macmillan $1.25 
Kennedy's Rural Life and the Rural! S« 
Amerioan Book Co. 80 cents. 


hool, 


Nolan's The Teaching of Agriculture, 
Houghton. $1.30. 

Woofter’s Teaching in Rural = Schools 
Houghton $1.40. 

(Select any three from above list.) 

VI. RURAL LIFE PROBLEMS (5 AUTHORS). 

Bailey’s The Country Life Movement, Ma 


$1.25 
Principles 


millan. 
Carver's 


in Rural Economies, 


Ginn $1.60 
Foght’s Rural Denmark and Its Schools, 
Macmillan $1.40. 


Vogt’s Introduction to Rural Sociology, 
pleton $2.50 

Wilson's Evolution of a Country Community, 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

(Select any three from above list.) 


Ap 


ADDRESSES OF 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A. L. Burt & Co., 52-58 Duane 
York 

The Macmillan Co., 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Longmans, Green & 
Avenue, New York, 

American Book Co... New York. 

Cinn & Co... T0 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 West Thirty-second 
Street, New York 

T. C. Heath & Co.. New York. 

Ilarper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York. 

Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

sobbs-Merrill Co.. Indianapolis. 


PUBLISHERS. 


Street, New 


Co., 443-449 Fourth 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE. 





The following hnuve been named as a 
for the 
American Classical Lengue, an outgrowth 


cominittee on organization 
of the classical conference held at) Pitts- 
burgh. July 3. in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Eduention 
Associntion: Principal Stearns, Phillips- 
Andover Academy, Andover, Mass.; Prof. 
C. H. Moore, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Mass.; Miss Anna P. MacVay, 
Wadleigh High School, New York City; 
Dean Andrew F. West, chairman, Prince 


ton University. Princeton, N. J.: Prof. 
W. L. Carr, University of Chicago High 
School, Chiengo, Ill.: Miss Frances’ E, 


Sabin. University of Wisconsin. Madison, 
Wis.: Miss Susan Paxson, Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebr.; Prof. H. C. Nut- 
ting, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.: Dean H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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FRENCH TEACHERS BEING SUPPLIED THROUGH THE 
FRENCH HIGH COMMISSION. 





American Council on Education and the Bureau of Education Cooperating with 
the French High Commission to Procure Teachers for France. 





Confident that there are in France many 
of all grades— 
especially women teachers and men who 
were teachers before the war and are now 
out of the war because of injuries—who 
would be willing to come to America to 
teach in high and = normal 
schools, Commissioner Claxton has sent to 
large numbers of public and private insti- 


well educated teachers 


colleges, 


tutions a letter explaining how the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education and the French 
High Commission huve arranged to fur- 
nish French provided pluces 
could be found for them at salaries suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of getting over here, 
living expenses while here, and something 


teachers, 


more, 

Most of these teachers, {it is pointed out, 
have some knowledge of English, and at 
least some of them have sufficient knowl- 
edge of this language to enable them to 
mathematics, literature, 


teach science, 


HERCULEAN TASKS. 


by J. L. McBrien. 





We must fight 


These words are as impera- 


“The war must go on! 
it through!” 
tive to-day as when first uttered by John 
the 
“We must educate or we must perish 


Adams itn Continental Jongress, 


These words are as true to-day as when 
used them. “To the end 
that no boy or girl shall have less oppor- 
tunity for education because of the war,” 
President Wilson urges that “ the people 


sSeecher first 


continue to give generous support to their 
of all grades.” These are the 
supreme duties of the hour. Whether it 
will be more difficult for the country or 
for the city to mensure up to these re- 
sponsibilities it is hurd to tell. They are 
herculean tasks for both country and city. 
The factories must be kept running at 
full blast; business and tndustries must 
speed up: we must produce greater crops 
than ever before, and we must harvest 
them. too, if we are to win the war. 
Whether we live in town or in country, 


schools 


we must prepare ourselves to endure tax- 
ation and privation, to suffer and sacri- 
fice if we are to win the war and fit 
ourselves and our children for the citi- 
zenship that the war is ushering in. 
Some of us must work where we have 
never worked before. Some must re- 
turn to work that they once did, as, for 
example, married women who were once 
professionally trained teachers must re- 
turn to this service if the schools are to 
be maintained at the highest efficiency, 





and history in American schools, The op- 
portunity seems also to be a good one to 
secure for American schools good tenchers 
of the French language and literature. 

Both the American Council on Exduca- 
tion the French High Commission 
have means of investigating the ability 
of teachers in France and will make suit- 
able investigations and certificutions as 
to the qualifications of the teachers. 

All teachers secured in this way will 
have the indorsement of the Department 
of Education of the French Republic. and 
Commissioner Claxton therefore suggests 
that this indorsement should be accepted 
as satisfying certification requirements, 
provided such acceptance does not violate 
the law of the Stute. 

There has been immediate response to 
the commissioner's letter, and a number 
of schog! systems have already applied for 
I'rench teachers, 


— i 





for there is a shortage of 20.000 tenchers 
in rural schools and 5.400 tenchers in 
city schools, with 120,000 inexperienced 
tenchers In rural schools. Those with 
missionary spirit must see that here is 
a field white unto the harvest and that 
the laborers are few. Some must work 
who have never worked at all, Women 
must work where women never drenmed 
of working before this crisis was forced 
upon us, and If any able-bodied man is 
found a slucker anywhere he must fight, 
work, or go to Jail. 

There is an inspiration for all of us tn 
the spirit of sacrifice in the Scotch people 
of old Drumtochty, as described by Tan 
Maclaren, There was just a single am- 
bition in those humble homes, to hive one 
of its members at college, and if Domsie 
approved a lad, then his brothers and 
sisters would live on skim milk and oat 
cake to let him have his chance. This 
wus a sacrifice made in time of pence. 
Are we willing to make such a sacrifice 
in time of war—first, to win the war, and, 
second, to fit ourselves and our children 
for the citizenship after we win the war? 

A mother’s toil, a sister’s sacrifice, and 
a father’s self-denial and his own best 
efforts—all this—was the price paid for 
the education of William MeKinley. His 
mother helped out the narrow income of 


the family by taking boarders. and her- | 
self did the cooking, with the help of the ~ 


girls. At one time it was almost decided 
that the plan for his education must he 
abandoned, but his elder sister, Annie, 
came to the rescue with the money she 
had saved as a school-teacher, 





| 





SAVE FRUIT PITS AND NUT 
SHELLS. 





School Children Asked to Collect Them 
for Carbon. 


The War Savings Committee has re- 
quested superintendents of schoo.s to 
have pupils in school save fruit pits and 
nut shells, from which carbon is made to 
neutralize. poison gus, 

The Government asks the boys and 
girls of America to save: 


(a) Peach pits, (4) apricot pits, (¢) 
plum pits, (¢) cherry pits. (e) prune 
pits, (f) hickory nuts, (g) walnuts, 


(4) butternuts, (i) shells of these nuts, 

The following method of procedure is 
suggested: (1) Select a leader or lead- 
ers, (2) give pub.icity to the campaign, 
(3) dry pits thoroughly in the sun, (4) 
bring them to a central collecting sta- 
tien, (4) notify Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.. (6) bills of lad- 
ing, shipping instructions and bags will 
be sent, 

Two hundred peach pits or seven 
pounds of nuts produce enough carbon 
for one gas respirator, 








This sacrifice made It possible in after 
years for William MeKinley, as Presl- 
dent of the United Stutes, discussing the 
vexing problems of the Spanish-American 
War, to speak words of wisdom for us 
then, which are words of wisdom for us 
how as we face the vexing problems of 
the world war, 

“It is sometimes hard to determine 
what is best to do and the best thing to 
do is oftentimes the hardest. The prophet 
of evil would do nothing becnuse he 
flinches at suerifice and effort ry 
nothing is easiest and Involves the least 
cost. On those who have tintics bo co 
there rests a responsibility which is not 
on those who have no obligations as doers, 
If the doubters were in the majority there 
would, It is true. be no libor, no sneritices, 
ho anxiety, and no burden raised or car- 
ried, no contribution from our euse and 
comnfort to the welfare of others or even 
to the extension of our resources to the 
welfare of ourselves. There would be 
eusxe; but, alas, there would be nothing 
done. 

“But grave problems come in the life 
of a nation, however much men may seek 
to avoid thein, They come without our 
seeking, and the generation on which they 
are forced cap not avoid the responsibility 
of honestly striving for their solution, 
If that effort be made in conscience, in 
justice and honor it will not be in vain,” 


ered @ey 





Germany has made herself a composite, 
compact, purposeful nation by methods of 
education as well as by authority. We 
cun make ourselves a composite, purpose- 
ful Nation, and impose no authority other 
than the compelling influence of affection, 
sympathy, understanding, and educa. 
tion.—Franklin K. Lane. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD OF HEALTH WORK 











follow your example, ¢ nd 
be 


later on.” 


ex- | most certainly 
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eonstructi 


ivsical defects are found, 
uence to get them 
is your opportunity to 
n higher up, 


volving 


SCALES IN THE CLA | “Where pl 
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Child Health Organization Sees 

as One Step in School Health 


paign. 


SSROOM. 
removed. ground will prepared for other 
ist the 
to set go- 


the school 
if your 


Them | Hk enl ve work 


"3 - interest of the m ; ; ; 
vom What the Child-Health Organization Is. 


ing your machinery in 


- doctor and school nurse, school is | The new organization came into being 




















































































































































































































































“Scales in every school,” is one of the equippr with this sort of medical serv- as a result of the work of the cominii 
slogans of the Child Health Organization ice. If vour hool is not so equipped, of the New York Academy of Medicine on 
formed in New York City early in 1918. | could any demonstration more clearly | the War Time Problems of Childhood. 

“If you are fortunate The revelation of the extent 
enough to have scales in your ———— to,which malnutrition had 
school,’ says Miss Lucy Op- Re -R W igh R d been shown to exist among 
pen, in a cireular for teach- ass- oom Cl t ecor school children of New York 
ers recently issued by the or- Fiseith in Education Education In Hoel and its steady increase due to 

ganization, “have them i iguorance of food values and 
brought into your room and i Name » | ome | se iat —TeTstetet= ~l=ml=] the rising cost of food, was 
do the weighing and measu : <a | | |—+ Si Saad Rae BE WS brought to the attention of 
ing as part of some opening ae RE AE = | -+ }— 1 + Secretary Lane, of the De- 
exercise or special exercises = = eS co iad CRE) Tae! Ae Uae! eee } partment of the Int who 
on Friday. There should be a = - — . C _— oe urged the formation of a na- 
seales in every school, but at : |- -f- : | el i 3 | eS BS at} —: tional committee composed of 
the present time only one 3 call EF ob cote —| = of am onl lay and medical membe! LO 
school in a thousand possesses : a “| 3 | ae ena Se (at ew dy the ] lems l ad 
them, It may, therefore, be < -SRSE a anes Aa —- ae ont a oie as ome aca st Oe vise means for its s : 
necessary for you to enlist rs co —| —_ + x +t — —— ‘ap oe In erder to avoid the creation 
the cooperation of some = UAT RAS ek bol ae ay Nee to = aan oa alos et of an entirely new a ia- 
butcher, grocer, or hardware v aaeeegerree a See 7 i —— ea ee Ta eer oe! io tion, an organization to pro- 
dealer and get him to lend RRO TAT 5 RSE eS Sere oe BS oe 7 nu the health of school 
you scales for the purpose, a saaee -| + a Fea Sey ee, we Ie 7 children was perfected as 
Since the significance of a | OE eS of eer a ora as OE ED +—— — one of the branches of the 
child's weight lies in its reia- RR AETOLESE WAS TO, HEE a Ce TR ae SR OER SY ee Se national child labor commit- 
tion to its height—some chil- i a i re ak et z = Tae Wes a — ret oe te which had always been 
dren being naturally sh r bl IT % - -| = By tne och ks, eS, PS a interested in health education, 
of stature than others, with —__-————— — | ‘=z —|— T 7 The following is the pro- 
no detriment to their general Saw SCRER Fe wan | a ae Re oa a Sa RA gram that the child health 
health—the height of the PARLIN! TE TS I FS Coy TH ES Te | organization has set itself: 
children must be carefully as- NOS ET OS + 2 a Se wee Be “c a } 1. To teach health habits 
certained. A measuring rod Se re | {| §=6 to children and to secure ade- 
for the purpose is desirable, SECT a eee eT ee ome os on quate health examinations for 
but a tape measure tacked to all children in the public 
the wall will do almost as a ae ne ee oan Waray schools of the country. - lud- 
well, =a FEE SESER TE ing: ) 

“In this simple exercise ; int ; (a) Stimulation of chil- 
there is one detinite thought ; dren's interest by placing 
which you can easily get to ' = | weighing and measuring 
the children, namely, that : sea, Ag scales in every school and ac- 
there is such a thing as an =a F quainting children with ways 
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they fall below that average 





they are below par. If they proper standards for exami- 

are so unfortunate as to be as Hung on the classroom wall, a chart of this kind will help develop nations, with special refer- 

much as ten per cent below tal rion ee Bored ee ea = ies akore ence to normal nutrition and 

par (and from about fifteen ts about 12 by 18 inch vrowth. 

to twenty per cent of your (c) Methods of examina- 

children wit! probably show this result), | point out the need, and the immediate | tien; how extensive for general applica- 
as patriotic citizens make a need, of instituting it? tion. 


they must 
records, which should 





special effort to bring themselves up 
The discussions which wil! result, as to 
the things which make a child grow, and 
the things which keep him from being 
strong and ‘healthy, will make the child 
realize that his future health and effi- 
ciency lie largely within his own control. 


“Tf in 


your weighing contest you sim- 


ply get the idea of the standard weight 
for a given height firmly established in 
the minds of the children and your 


principal—if you do this one thing and 
nothing more—you will have put in the 
Other teachers will al- 


entering wedge. 





(d@) Health 
cover the entire school life of the child 
and, with scholarship record, accompany 
him in his progress through school, and in 
making his application for a work permit. 

(c) The arousing of a public demand 
for health examinations, the teaching of 
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health habits and the keeping of health 
as a part of the regular routine 
of school life, 


2. To consider the urgent problem of 


record : 


malnutrition among school children. 
(a) A more careful study than has yet 


been made to determine its extent and de- 
gree, both in urban and rural communi- 
ties, 


(b) A study of the measures proposed 
te combat this condition, such as 

(1) Special nutrition classes. 

(2) Making it possible for children to 
get one or more hot meals at school. 

(8) Instrnetion of the community In 
the preper feeding of children of school 


noe 


(ec) To furnish information to educa- 
tional and philanthropic organizations re- 
garding the practical application of the 
results of these studies. 

3. To safeguard the health of children 
in industry; this involves: 

(a) The requirement of physical fit- 
ness for each particular job. 

(b) The periodical examination of chil- 
dren who remain at work in factories, 
stores, and other establishments. 

(ce) The cancellation of permits to 
work at jobs net suited to the children 
from the health viewpoint. 

4, Propaganda to awaken the public to 
the necessity of conserving the health of 
the school child as a basis of national se- 
eurity and stability. 

5. To promote, or cooperate with other 
hodies in securing legislation for the at- 


tainment of these objects. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS IN FRANCE. 





A letter from Paris, dated June 14, 
1918, and printéd in the July 20 issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, gives the following important 
information about plans for physical edu- 
cation and athletics in France: 

In the course of a recent manifestation 
in favor of physical education, organized 
at Bordeaux, M. Henry Pate, deputy, de- 
livered a very interesting address in 
which he stated that he and some of his 
colleagues in the house of deputies had 
decided to participate actively in the 
physical education and athletics of the 
young, in accordance with the following 
program: (1) To adopt a general meth- 
od of rational physical instruction, based 
on a knowledge of the physical needs of 
the subject, the specialization of the 
work, and the attraction of the exercise. 
(2) To create regional schools and a su- 
perior school destined to create and to 
maintain a unity of methods. (8) To open 
these schools to the physical instructors 
of the Army, to the monitors of the prepa- 
ration for military service, and to the in- 
structors of both sexes. (4) To direct 
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MILLION CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 
AGE AS “MODERN HEALTH 
CRUSADERS.” 





That nearly 1,000,000 beys and girls 
throughout the Nation have now enrolled 
as Modern Health Crusaders is announced 
by the National Tuberculosis Association, 
under whose direction this movement is 
conducted. The crusade, the association 
centers about a simple but funda- 
on the 


states, “ 
mental program of health ‘ chores, 
part of children, and enlists the rising 
generation of the Nation’s citizens in a 
better understanding of individual and 
public health essentials.” 
“The American Red Cross,” 
ciation announces, “has now officially 
indorsed the Medern Health Crusade, H. 
D. Gibson, the general manager of the 
Red Cross, has written to the managers 
of its 14 divisions, including the foreign 
division, bespeaking their ceoperation in 
this movement. In a letter to the associa- 
tion Mr, Gibson says that he ‘ takes pleas- 
ure in indorsing the program of the 
Health Crusaders as giving an interesting 
and useful field for patriotic service of 
the school children and the promotion of 
tational welfare.’ Dr. H. N. MacCracken, 
national director of the Junior Red 
Cross, also commends the movement, in a 
statement herewith made public, ‘to every 
school child in the Nation.’ During the 


, 


the asso- 


the young toward outdoor exercises, giv- 
ing them freely. (6) To obtain (@) the 
simplification of school programs, which 
are frightfully overloaded and tend to 
destroy energy; (0) the introduction of 
a physical test in all examinations; (c) 
the institution of outdoor schools and 
open-air or outdoor colonies for the physi- 
eally abnormal! children ; and (d) the com- 
plete reorganization of school medical in- 
spection. (7) To assure the employment 
of special professors of gymnastics. (8) 
To demand legislation providing for ob- 
ligatory postgraduate instruction and the 
intreduction of the eight-hour day (la 
semaine anglaise), so as not to injure the 
professional work of the adults, or their 
apprenticeship, or reduct the wages to 
which they may aspire. (9) To give a 
larger place tn the training for military 
service to physical education and athlet- 
ics, as a base for the future reorganiza- 
tion of the Army, and of the recruiting 
laws. 

In order to solve these multiple prob- 
lems, there has been appointed a Comité 
national de propagande pour le develope- 
ment de education physique et sportive, 
de Vhygiene sociale et de la renovation de 
la race. This committee will cooperate 
closely with the public authorities, the 
universities, the faculties, the commer- 
cial centers, industrial centers, financial 
powers, and the press. 





summer, Dr. MaeCr:cken says, the divi- 
sions of the Red Cross will be ‘ supplied 
with Modern Health Crusade material for 
distribution to all Scheel teachers, and 
the individual score cards for the daily 
health chores, which each child must per- 
form to become a member, will be made 
available for the 20,000,000 of school chil- 
dren in America,’ 

“New insignia for the coming year,” 
the association's announcement cen- 
cludes, “ have now been prepared fer the 
Crusader hosts. These consist of a but- 
ton for the Squire, a silver pin for the 
Knight and a gold pin fer the Knight 
Banneret, The button shows Liberty at 
war against disease, and the metal pins 
show a Crusader bowman about to let his 
arrow fly from behind his Modern Heaith 


Crusader shield.” 





THE STATES AND PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 





In the majority of States supervised 
play, while it is more and more recog- 
nized as an essential part of physical 
training, ean not be utilized because 
there is either net enough play space or 
the space that is available is poorly 
adapted to playroom purposes, 

In one of the eight States making 
physieal education compulsory, the rural 
school playgrounds are wholly inade- 
quate, to judge from the figures shown 
in the school survey of the State made in 
1516; 59 per cent of the rural play- 
grounds contain less than one-fourth of 
an acre; and very little cttention has 
been given to making playgrounds fit for 
play. Sites usually seem to have been 
chosen by accident; lack of drainage, tr- 
regularly shaped plots and small size are 
obstacles to good games and therefere a 
great disadvantage in carrying out any 
plan of physical education in which gen- 
eral group activity and live play are con- 
sidered important, 

A schoo) survey of another State (not 
one of the eight States referred to) re- 
ports 70 per cent ef the school grounds as 
containing more than one-half acre. The 
average size is 1 acre, but this does not 
mean that the play space is large enough, 
Usually the buildings are so located that 
the ground is divided into small plots 
that would interfere with any modern 
seheme of school games and other play- 


ground activities. 
* u e r . 


Following a bureau of education sur- 
vey last year of Falls and Walker 
Counties, Tex., a drive is on in those 
counties to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions and recreational facilities. Over 50 
per cent of the school outhouses have 
been improved. Playground space has 
been increased and grounds have been 
drained and generally improved. 
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RECREATION IN THE OPEN 
COUNTRY. 


Schoolhouse Should Be the Center of 
Play Life, Says the Children’s 
Bureau. 





The schoolhouse enn easily be for rural 
communities the neans of securing for the 
country not only the purely recreational 
activities. but also the lectures, concerts, 
plays, and art exhibits that are so highly 
valued a part of city life, according to an 
announcement of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, which is 
conducting a recreational drive in coop- 
eration with the Woman's Committee of 
the Council of llational Defense. The 
Children’s Bureau circular says: 


It is quite according to fashion to be- 
wail the vanisbed social life of rural dis- 
tricts—the corn hbuskings. the quilting 
bees, the tuffy pulls, the log rollings, the 
military musters, the barn raisings, the 
tournaments, and camp meetings: all 
the community gutherings of earlier, 
simpler times. It has been demon- 
strated In many localities, however, that 
even with the “ good old days” so far 
beyond recall, a social life as rich and 
varied as that of the city is possible inp 
the country. Many rural communities, 
with the schoolhouse or the small town 
as a center, have shown that it is possi- 
ble to secure for the country, in addition 
te purely recreational uctivities, the lec- 
tures, the concerts, the plays, even the 
art exhibits thiut are so highly valued a 
part of city life. Country children are 
often worse off for recrentional facilities 


than are children of crowded city dis- 
tricts. In too many causes the village 
that is the center of social life offers 


nothing for young people seeking amuse- 
ment but the cherp pool room, moving 
pictures that are often sordid. and the 
saloon, Children in such lc alities as 
these are net being given a fair chance to 
develop. They are not only exposed to 
grave moral dangers, but are often infe- 
rior physically to the city children whose 
bodies have been trained*through gumes 
and sports. 

Many of the workers for Children's 
Year are using the recreation drive to 
emphasize the need for better recrea- 
tional facilities in their own communi- 
ties. They are taking an inventory of 
what they have to offer boys and girls 
in search of amusements, nnd are trying 
to make that offering more varied and 
more attractive. Such orvanizations ts 
the Boy Scouts, the Camp-Fire Girls, the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the School Garden 
Army, the Junior Red Cross, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
are helping the Children’s Year workers 
to demonstrate that play ino which a 
whole community can take part is not 
only more healthful but more fun than 
the exploited recreation and passive 
amusements of the town, and that a good 
deal of the play spirit enn be put into 
useful leisure-time activities that range 
all the way from gardening and stock 
raising to making bandages and “ helping 
mother.” 


The climax of the recreation drive will 
come in September or October with a 











HOW CHILDREN IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS CAN ASSIST IN 
CLOTHING CONSERVATION. 


by S. Desonamn Harnes for the 


Bureau of Education.) 


(Prepared 


I. REPAIR AND TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
CLOTHING. 

1. You can darn stockings. An ele- 
mentary school in Kansas City mended 
100 pairs last winter. 

2. You can sew on buttons when they 
become If you wait until they 
come off you may lose the button. 

3. You can put a hemmed patch on cot- 
ton dresses or on underclothing. 

4. You can mend shoes, In Sacra- 
mento, Cal., the boys’ cobbling class re- 
pair the worn shoes for the pupils and 
the home. Mending shves saves a greut 
deal of leather. 

5. You can often make last season’s 
dresses and skirts wearable by lengthen- 
ing them. How many different ways ure 
there of lengthening dresses and skirts? 

6. You can hag your coat and dresses 
on hangers when you take them off. This 
keeps the garment from becoming wrin- 
kled. 

7. You can make a clothes hanger in 
the woodWorking class, or you can make 
an emergency one, out of a heavy roll 
of newspapers and a string. How would 
you tie the string in order to have a loop 
by which to hang It? 

8. You can brush your clothes to keep 
them free from dust. When is the best 
time during the day to brush them? 

9. You can keep your shoes dry or if 
they become wet you can dry them slowly. 
Leather can stand no more heat than the 
hand without injuring it. Quick drying 
rots the leather and the threads, there- 
fore never dry shoes over the radiator or 
kitchen stove, 

10. You ean keep the leather of your 
shoes clean and soft by applying a puste 


loose. 


———— 


patriotic play week or a play day to be 
held in in with 
county fairs or grunge meetings or some 
other community gutherings, This week 
be made for a demon- 
stration of the use to which children can 
put their time. There will be 
songs and games and tests of physical 
efficiency and exhibitions of things mude 
and 
to give a patriotic pageant especially pre- 
pared by the executive secretary of the 
Drama League of America for use during 
play week. This pageant will emphasize 
the importance of the part to be played 
by young people in the fight for demuc- 
racy—a part that can be well played only 
if they are given a chance to grow and 
develop healthfully and normally, with 
plenty of play, not’ too much work, and 
their full due of schooling. 


some cases connection 


wil the occasion 


leisure 


raised. In some cases it is plinned 








made of water and good soap. Good 
soup such as you use on your hands will 
not harm leather. Indeed, soap is used 
to make paste shoe polishes, 

11. You can assist in airing. sunning, 
and brushing wool clothes and furs next 
spring when it is time to store them. 
They should be thoroughly cleaned before 
storing. Then wrap tightly in newspaper 
and put something in each package to 
keep away moths. Label the packages. 


Il. SAVE THE WASTE. 


1. You can save buttons, needles, pins, 
snaps, hooks, and eyes. Had you thought 
how much a button is worth if buttons 
cost 15 cents per dozen? Have a box 
for buttons you find. Fasten snaps, hooks 
and eyes toa card. Put pins and needles 
in a cushion. 

2. You can cotton by 
wash cloths, cleaning cloths, and dusters 
from soft, worn-out cotton garments in- 
steud of buying new material for these 
uses. Cotton is scarce and much needed 
for war necessities. 

3. You can save for the salvage depart- 
ment cf Red Cross all small scraps and 
worn-out garments of cotton, linen, and 
wool. Cotton rags are made into paper. 
Old linen is used in layettes for refugees. 
Wool can be remanufactured into cloth. 
It is very necessary that you iucrease 
the supply of wool by saving every scrap 
of wool cloth and yarn. 

4. You can save burlap (tow or gunny) 
sacks, collect and mend them. They are 
often destroyed by How 
much is a sack worth in your locality? 


save making 


carelessness. 


(ll. MAKE SCRAPS AND DISCARDED CLOTH- 
ING USEFUL. 


1. You can make bootees, and 


other gurments for layette and refugee 


caps, 


use, 

2. You can piece quilts out of scraps 
too sinall for garments. Outing flunnel 
can used for warm refugee quilts; 
gingham, percale, and similar muterial 
can be used for Junior-Red-Cross-Benefit 
quilts. 

8. You can cut gun wipes out of firm 
eotton pieces too small for other uses. 

4. You can make an apron for your- 

self, a dress, or a petticout for a small 
child from men’s discarded shirts. It is 
often possible to plan the new garment 
so aus to utilize buttons and buttonholes 
from the old garment. You will save 
time and material by making your upron 
like a butcher's apron. 
5. You can ravel worn-out or unwear- 
able sweaters. The yarn can be washed 
and dyed in the skein and then reknit 
into gurmeunts. 

6. You can make holders, such as are 


be 


needed in every kitchen, out of heavy 
worn cotton material or of new cottun 
scraps. 


7. You can sew on the sewing machine. 
Children in many schools in the United 


Stutes. who are in the fifth grade, are 
now learning to use the machine. It 


saves time in remodeling. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


War Time Education Glimpses From Overseas 











FOREIGN PROFESSORS LEAVE 
TOKYO UNIVERSITY. 

Press di-natches from Tokyo under 
date of August 1 state that the three for- 
eign professors in the college of law at 
the Imperial University at Tokyo have 
been dropped from the faculty 7nd native 
members of the faculty placed in charge. 
The Japanese paper Nichi-Nichi is re- 
ported as stating that the salaries of the 
Japanese professors will be raised 20 per 
cent and five new professors and three 
assistant professors will be appointed. 





ENGLISH INTEREST IN SPANISH 
ATTRACTS COMMENT IN AR- 
GENTINA. 


The Buenos Aires Frerald of June 14, 
1918, published an interesting article evi- 
dently inspired by Sir Maurice de Bun- 
sen, head of the British Commercial Com- 
mission, which hus recently visited Ar- 
gentina, showing the prominence that is 
being given the study of Spanish In the 
United Kingdom, according to Consul 
General W. Henry Robertson, of Buenos 
Aires, The article points out that Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen is one of the signa- 
tories to a report of the committee ap- 
pointed to tnquire into the position of 
modern languages in the educational sys- 
tem of Great Britain. 





FEDERAL MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS IN BRAZIL. 


The President of Brazil approved on 
June 12 the regulations drawn up by the 
minister of agriculture, industry, and 
ecommerce for the establishment of man- 
ual training schools, maintained by the 
Iederal Government, in every State of 
the Republic and in the Federal District, 
according to Viee Consul Momsen, at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Each school is to have five workshops, 
equipped in accordance with the prevail- 
ing industries of the district. The nor- 
mal period of training will be four years, 
students being admitted between the ages 
of 10 and 16. 


“ EINHEITSSCHULE” IN 


GERMANY. 


German government authorities have re- 
cently shown their opposition to the “ Ein- 
heitsschule,” or uniform public school, one 
of the reforms for which the more liberal 
elements in Germany were contending be- 
fore the war. The minister of education, 
according to the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
says that if by it is meant a uniform ad- 


THE 





justment of the whole school system on 
a national basis throughout the Empire, 
he is opposed to it unconditionally on 
principle. If, on the other hand, the plan 
was to be understood as a method of con- 
necting elementary and middle and higher 
schools “with the chief aim of facilitat- 
ing and insuring a similar course of edu- 
eation for all ranks of the population,” 
he would not perhaps be so much opposed, 
though the question would still be debuat- 
able. 

During the discussion of the educa- 
tional budget the minister also spoke in 
favor of retaining the denominationu! 
schools, “thus voicing,” the Frankfurter 
Zeitung says, “the wishes of the Center, 
ip opposition to the Liberals and the So- 
cial Democrats.” “The denominational 
school has stood the tests,” says the min- 
ister. “and any change may lead to the 
most bitter struggle.” 

The possibility of coeducation as a prob- 
lem counected with the “* Einheitsschule ” 
was also rejected by the minister at lenst 
as far as the middle school was concerned, 





ENGLAND AND ITALY. 


In Rivista Pedagogica, May-June. 1918, 
significant notices are given of the grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity of a 
closer intellectual entente between Eng- 
land and Italy. The English Minister of 
Public Instruction invited a group of 
leading Italian professors to visit the 
Snglish universities that they might see 
English education for themselves, and ex- 
change mutually helpful views. The 
Rivista points out the unparalleled op- 
portunities afforded the visitors to ob- 
tain light upon educational problems dis- 
tinctively bearing upon the intellectual 
and scientifie development of the Italian 
nation. As guests of the British Govern- 
ment, they visited the Universities of Ox- 
ford, London, Cambridge, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield. Edinburgh, 
receiving the most cordial 
greeting, personally and officially. One 
of the fruits of this visit was the revival 
of interest In groups and associations al- 
ready existent for the study of the Ital- 
ian language and people, An entbusi- 
astic meeting of the “ Societa degli Amici 
dell’ Italia” in London ts illustrative of 
this quickened interest. Talks were 
made emphasizing .1e need of closer per- 
sonal and intellectual ties between the two 
nations, for which the political and bel- 
ligerent alliance constitutes a strong and 
enduring basis. Lord Burnham, espe- 
cially, emphasized England's vast debt 


Glasgow, 
everywhere 





to Italy for the training of her prets 
since the time of Elizabeth. He made a 
plea, however, for a study not only of 
the Italy of the past, but of the present, 
and from the practical as well as the lit- 
erury point of view, 

The establishment of chairs of Italian 
language and literature in the Univer- 
sities of Manchester and Glasgow, with 
steps taken to this end in other English 
and Scotch universities is an interest- 
ing concomitant to the visit of the Italian 
professors, 

On Italian soil,an Instituto Italo-Brit- 
annico has been founded, with the Brit- 
ish ambassador as president. Its organi- 
zation is centered at Rome, with branches 
projected in all cities of the Kingdom, 





HOSPITAL SCHOOLS FOR 
WOUNDED ITALIAN SOL. 
DIERS. 


Signorita Rina Paltvinieri writes with 
force and definiteness of her year's ex- 
perience teaching in the hospital schools 
conducted at the Ospedale della Guas- 
talla, near Milan, 

These schools, be it noted, are not for 
the rehabilitation of the wounded, nor for 
their training in trades and crafts; they 
are expressly for the teaching of book sub- 
jects, and for adults, most of whom, even 
the youngest, would seem, at first flush, 
beyond the plastic age. And yet, as the 
signorita puts it. “the results with our 
wounded boys are stupendous,” 

As regards the human material, all are 
peasants, or drawn from the lowest urban 
classes, economically and socially. Most 
are unable to read and write, though 
many have attended one or more of the 
first three grades of the elementary 
schools, but have dropped out, and have 
forgotten practically all they ever 
learned, The distinctive characteristic 
common to all was the intense desire to 
retrieve lost time and opportunities, The 
hospital schoolroom was net only 
crowded during school hours, but was, 
after hours, a center for those wishing to 
finish tasks, and to talk over problems 
connected with the lessons. The author, 
with a deftness of touch half puthetie, 
half humorous, and all Italian, Indicates, 
en passant. the many points of difference 
between the ordinary urchin, “ creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school,” and 
these feverishly ardent boys of larger 
growth—between scolarini and scolaront, 

These soldier pupils forget that the day 
is a holiday; they come stumping in on 
crutch or cane. They always have in the 
book bag the book and copy book and pen- 
cil needed. The fly or the insect, the bird 
or the butterfly, always sure with children 
te start a mental riot, or at least com- 
pletely to kill interest in the point under 
elaboration, may do his worst in these 
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soldier schools. These sturdy pupils 
waste no time on such distractions. To 
them the conquering of the task in hand 
is as vital as it used to be to blow the 
boche out of his trenches. The hospital 
school, in its lofty and single concentra- 
tion of will, is sacred ground, 

The reasons given by the poor fellows 
for their ignorance are strikingly illumi- 
nating for the life and psychology of the 
people; the schoolhouse was too far from 
home, he had no good clothes, the family 
could not, or would not, get along without 
the boy’s earnings. With yet others, plain 
laziness and loafing, corfessed with all 
boyish ingenuousness, made them shirk, 
and they quit school as soon as possible. 
“Tf my daddy (pare) had only given me 
a sound licking and marched me off to 
school,” was the most common lament, 
voiced fn all the dialects of Italy. 





ADULTS V. CHILDREN 


Signorita Patrinieri’s inductions as to 
the relative powers of acquisition of chil- 
dren and adults are extremely interesting. 

In point of intelligence, pure and 
simple, the child has an undoubted ad- 
vantage over the aduit. His mind is 
fresh, open, ready to receive the stamp 
upon the proverbial wax. The adult is 
what he is. We can make him better; 
v2» ean change the directions of his 
thoughts and ideas; but mold him as 
we will—no. ‘The adult has lived, has 
struggled, has won. has lost, has tested 
the difficulties of life. 

In application, of 
has the tndisputable 
knows the hours for lessons are 
He is determined to get the very most 
eut of them. His attention is seldom 


course, the adult 
advantage. He 
limited. 


distracted. Even distinguished  visi- 
tors—so eagerly welcomed by children— 


can not break the severe and imperturb- 


able ealm of these soldier-pupils. The 
great ones pass from bench to bench, 
smiling, enthusiastic, patronizing. These 


model pupils look up, answer respect- 
fully, smile from the depths of those in- 
serutable Italian eyes that have looked 
into hell, and even before the disturb- 
ing element fs well out of the room, have 
plunged again into their tasks. 

As regards the will. this is the wedge 
for the adult. “I will get It, I will get 
it!” And by dint of patience, of study, 
of determination, they do. The will, too, 
acts powerfully on their physical condi- 
tion. Men wounded tn the right hand 
grasped the pen and guided the wounded 
member with the sound one. Trembling 
left hands grasped penholders, and day 
by day by desperate efforts gained free- 
dom of movement. Men with head 
wounds suffered terribly under certain 
awnospheric conditions, but they never 
missed school, 


In experience of life, and stock of 
no comparison is possible. Other 
apart, Signorita Petri- 


nieri finds an enormous saving of time 


ideas, 
considerations 
and energy in not having to explain the 
ordinary phenomena of life to the adult, 
as has to be done with the child. The 
pro- 
stock of words, 
differ so 


The 


aAantli 
“vaui 


applies everything as he 


gresses. In point of 
however, the child does not 
markedly from the illiterate adult. 
Italian peasant, no matter of what dia- 
lect, has an extremely limited vocabu- 
lary. So has the child. 

] child is 


the author, the 
sciously and unconsciously, enlarging his 


adult is content 


But, concludes 
always, con- 
stock of words; the 


with what he has. 


Coming now to the application of these 
diverse mental aptitudes to the acquisi- 
author finds 
that less difficulty is eneountered in die- 


tation by the child than by the adult. 


tion of school subjects, the 


The child has a tabula rasa of a mind. 
He hears a sound, clear, distinct. He 
does not confuse it with ether sounds. It 
does not start in him a train of kindred 
concepts. He puts down what he hears. 
The adult, on the other hand, hears a 
sound; it awakens innumerable dormant 
associations. His dialect is another ever- 
The struggle to cut 
Rk peti- 


repetition by teacher and 


present obstacle, 
these away is unceasingly hard. 
tion, untiring 


pupil, is indispensable. 


In her discussion of the subject of com- 


author is, perhaps, most in- 
that for 
literary form the child’s composition is 


matter, the adult's. 


position the 
teresting. Her conclusion is 
better; for subject 
The author tells of a soldier who had for 
some time been in an agony of suspense 
at not hearing from home. One day he 
had assigned to him, as a theme, to write 
Sking some favor. He fell 
desperately, the 
The letter was 


a letter home a 
to work and wrote 
teacher watching him. 


full of ardent affection, of deep gricf, of 


hope, of encouragement to his dear 
ones, but on the theme assigned, noth- 
ing. He protested with emotion that 


he could not write to ask a favor of poor 
folk who had hardly a roof over their 
heads. After great persuasion and with 
infinite toil he ground out a letter ask- 
ing for a pair of 
they could find, and if it was not too 
much trouble.” 


shoes, “the cheapest 


In arithmetic and calenlation, as is to 
be expected, the adult far outstrips the 
child. No time is wasted on the tables 
with soldiers—“ that inexhaustible foun- 
tain head of wasted time for children.” 
The man does the problem, does it cor- 
rectly, verifies it, out of some incident in 
his old trade or calling, and goes on ae- 
quiring new facility. 
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In penmanship and design, as between 
the man and the child, the adult haus a 
hardness of muscle, the child a weakness 
of hand. The man has the better trained 
eye and sense of proportion, the child a 
singleness of vision and an ability to iso- 
late the object. 

In reading the adult has advantages 
that cnable him to do in two or three 
months what it takes the child a year to 
do. Tiie intensive drill upon Individual 
letters that would be a crime of the deep- 
est dye feasible and 
fruitful with adults, being a 
dier-pupils enjoy and 
hours. 

As regards the explanation of passages 
read, adults make a better showing than 
The quicker witted and more 


pedagogically is 
drill sol- 


continue after 


children. 
attentive the child is, the more does he 
tcad to repeat the words of the original. 
The adult, on the s 


adapts, discourses on it, if he 


contrary, changes, 


is talka- 


tive, brings it to the touchstone of his 
own experience, approves or rebukes, in 
brief, incorporates it into his mental life. 

So with grammar, with history, with 
geography, with oral arithmetic, with the 
physical sciences, each one chronicles a 
series of victories of the adult over the 
child. Take the field of history. The 
child thinks the reign of Servius Tullius 
the least interesting of all; the adult, 
though a peasant, grasps the force of its 
economic The child 
will glibly tell you of the exile of Charles 


Albert, adding pathetic personal touches; 


and social changes. 


the man will tell you of the importance of 
his connection with the constitution of ‘48. 

Now, what are the net results of this 
teaching of adult soldier-pupils? As al- 
ready quoted, the author says they are 
* stupendous.” She has seen illiterates, 
or practically such, in less than one year 
pass the examinations di 
(admission to the fifth grade). At the 
Ospedale Guastalla an illiterate 
Sicilian lad, with a severe wound in his 
head, from which the fragment of shell 
could net be extracted, and with his left 
side completely paralyzed, passed the ex- 


aminations di compimento with the fol- 


compimento 


dei's 


lowing marks on a basis of 10: 8 in dic- 
tation, grammar, oral and written arith- 
metic; 7 in explanation of passages read; 
6 in penmanship, composition, and read- 
ing. 

The author knows of other instances of 
progress in other hospital schools hardly 


less astounding. 








SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME. 
I would urge that the people con- 
tinue to give generous support to 
their schools of all grades, 
Woodrow Wilson, 1918. 













































































